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LETTER APOSTOLIC CONCERNING 
ANGLICAN ORDERS. 

(ApostoliccB Gurce,J 

LEO, BISHOP, 

Servant op the Servants op God. 

In Perpetual Remembrance. 

We have dedicated to the welfare, ol ,the noble English nation 
no small portion of the Apostolic car^ and^ charity by which, 
helped by His grace, Wo ©nJoavour 19 iuifii the office and 
follow in the footsteps of **i^ GreoU Shepherd, oj' the Sheep^'* * 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. .^ The Letter which, last ye^ We sent 
to " the English seeking the Kingdom of Christ in the unity of the 
faWfi^^ is a special witne^ss of Our good will towards England. 
In^ it We recalled the memory of the ancient- unison of her 
people with Mother Ciiurch, and We strove io J^bstan the day 
of a happy reconciliatiop^ by stirring up mon'o hearts to offer 
diligent prayer to God. . And, again, luor^ roQei^cly, when it 
seemed good to Us to tseai more fully the Uuit^y of the Church 
in a general Letter, England < had not ,^'Lf last place in Our 
mind, in the hope that Our te&ching might both strengthen 
Catholics and bring the saving light to those divided from Us. 
It is pleasing to acknowledge the generous way in which 
Our zeal and plainness of speech, inspired by no mere human 
motives, have met the approval of the English people ; and 
tMs testifies not less to their courtesy than to the solicitude 
' of many for their eternal salvation. 

1. With the same mind and intention 
BMU90D8 for Be- 'We liave now determined to turn Our con- 
2oSut^ sideration to a matter of no less importance, 

♦ Hzh, xiii. 20. 
f Theee paragnpb headings have been mUodvxc^^ loic >C«Dife ^iw^N^sLvsasfc 
tftbe EMigliab reader. 



4 Letter Apostolic concerning Anglican Orders. 

And here, to interpret rightly the force of these documents, it is 
necessary to lay it down as a fundamental principle that they were 
certainly not intended to deal with an abstract state of things, but 
with a specific and concrete issue. For since the faculties given by 
these Pontiffs to the Apostolic Legate had reference to England 
only, and to the state of religion therein, and since the rules 
of action were laid down by them at the request of the said 
Legate, they could not have been mere directions for determining 
the necessary conditions for the validity of Ordinations in general. 
They must pertain directly to providing for Holy Orders in 
the said kingdom, as the recognised condition of the circum- 
stances and times demanded. This, besides being clear from 
the nature and form of the said documents, is also obvious 
from the fact that it would have been altogether irrelevant 
to thus instruct the Legate — one whose learning had been 
conspicuous in the Council of Trent — as to the conditions 
necessary for the bestowal of the Sacrament of Orders. 

To all rightly estimating these matters it will not be diificult 
to understand why, in the Letters of Julius IIL issued to 
the Apostolic Legate on March 8, 1554, there is a distinct 
mention, [first of those who, " rightly and lawfully 'promoted^ 
might be maintained in their Orders; and then of others who, 
" not -promoted to Sacred Orders" might " be promoted if they 
were found to he worthy and fitting subjects,*^ For it is clearly 
and definitely noted, as indeed was the case, that there were 
two classes of men : the first those who had really received 
Sacred Orders, either before the secession of Henry VIII., or, 
if after it and by ministers infected by error and schism, still 
according to the accustomed Catholic rite ; the second, those 
who were initiated according to the Edwardine Ordinal, who 
on that account could be promoted^ since they had received 
an ordination which was null. And that the mind of the 
Pope was this and nothing else is clearly confirmed by the 
Letter of the said Legate (JanuaTy ^^ \^^^\ ^oXA^V^ei^tML^ 
his faculties to the Bishop oi SoTv?\Ci\i. '^ot^^^^t, ^V^X. ^ 
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Letters of Julius III. themselves say about freely using the 
Pontifical faculties, even in behalf of those who had received 
their consecration " minvs rite and not according to the accustomed 
form of the Church,'' is to be especially noted. By this expression 
those only could be meant who had been consecrated according 
to the Edwardine rite, since besides it and the Catholic form 
there was then no other in England. 

This becomes even still clearer when we consider the legation 
which, on the advice of Cardinal Pole, the Sovereign Princes, Philip 
and Mary, sent to the Pope in Kome in the month of February, 
1555. The royal ambassadors — three men **most illustrious 
and endowed with every virtue," of whom one was Thomas 
Thirlby, Bishop of Ely — were charged to inform the Pope more 
fully as to the religious condition of the country, and especially 
to beg that he would ratify and confirm what the Legate had 
been at pains to effect, and had succeeded in effecting, towards 
the reconciliation of the kingdom with the Church. For this 
purpose all the necessary written evidence and the pertinent 
parts of the new Ordinal were submitted to the Pope. The 
Legation having been splendidly received, and their evidence 
having been " diligently discussed " by several of the Cardinals, 
"after mature deliberation," Paul IV. issued his Bull Prosdara 
earissimi on June 20 of that same year. In this, whilst giving 
I fall force and approbation to what Pole had done, it is 
ordered in the matter of the Ordination as follows : " Those 
who have been promoted to JScclesiastical Orders , . , by 
ar^ one but by a bishop validly and lawfully ordained are bound 
to receive those Orders again,'* But who those bishops not 
" validly and la/wfully ordained " were had been made sufficiently 
, clear by the foregoing documents and the faculties used in the 
: Mid matter by the Legate : those, namely, who had been pro- 
moted to the Episcopate, as others to other Orders, " not accord- 
■ ing to the aceusiomed form of the Churchy* or, as the Legate 
himaeli wrote to the Bishop of SoimcVi, ^^ tl\e Jotw. au^ vwX«tv- 
ife» qf the Church*' not haviiig \ieeTi oVi^exN^^. "X^^v^^^ ^^^' 
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certainly those promoted according to the new form of rite, to 
the examination of which the Cardinals specially deputed had 
given their careful attention. Neither should the passage much 
to the point in the same Pontifical Letter be overlooked 
where, together with others needing dispensation, are enu- 
merated those ^^who had obtained as well Orders as heneftces 
nulUter et de facto,^* For to obtain orders nuUiter means the 
same as by an act null and void, that is invalid, as the very 
meaning of the word and as common parlance require. This is 
especially clear when the word is used in the same way about 
Orders as about '* ecclesiastical benefices.'' These, by the undoubted 
teaching of the sacred canons, were clearly null if given with 
any vitiating defect. Moreover, when some doubted as to who, 
according to the mind of the Pontiff, could be called and con- 
sidered bishops " validly and lawfully ordained,*' the said Pope 
shortly after, on October 30, issued further Letters in the 
form of a Brief, and said : " We, wishing to remove the doubt 
and to provide opportunely for the peace of conscience of thorn 
who during the schism were promoted to Orders, by expres' 
sing more clearly the mind and intention which We had in 
the aforesaid Letters, declare thai only those Bishops and 
Archbishops who were not ordained and consecrated in thB 
form of the Church cannot be said to have been validly 
and lawfully ordained,*' Unless this declaration had applied 
to the actual case in England, that is to say to the Edwardine 
Ordina], the Pope would certainly have done nothing by 
these last Letters for the removal of doubt and the resto- 
ration of peace of conscience. Further, it was in this sense 
that the Legate understood the documents and commands 
of the Apostolic See and duly and conscientiously obeyed 
them ; and the same was done by Queen Mary and the rest * 
who helped to restore Catholicism to its former state. ' 

invBriabJe Prac- ^' '^^® authority of Julius III. and ol 
ttoo of the Holy Paul IV., w\i\c\i 'v^ \iVQ^ q^cjXa^ ^\ftAad.^ 

shows the origin oi >;^i'aX ^x^i^'cva^ ^>KL^\«a 
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been observed without interruption for more than three centuries, 
that Ordinations conferred according to the Edwardine rite should 
be considered null and void. This practice is fully proved by 
the numerous cases of absolute re-ordination according to the 
Catholic rite even in Rome. In the observance of this practice 
we have a proof directly affecting the matter in hand. For 
if by any chance doubt should remain as to the true sense 
in which these Pontifical documents are to be understood, the 
principle holds good that " Custom is the best inteiyreter of law,** 
Since in the Church it has ever been a constant and established 
rale that it is sacrilegious to repeat the Sacrament of Order, it 
never could have come to pass that the Apostolic See should 
have silently acquiesced and tolerated such a custom. But 
not only did the Apostolic See tolerate this practice, but approved 
and sanctioned it as often as any particular case arose which 
called for its judgment in the matter. 

We adduce two facts of this kind out of many which have 
from time to time been submitted to the Supreme Council of the 
Holy Office. The first was (in 1684) of a certain French Calvinist, 
and the other (in 1704) of John Clement Gordon ; both of whom 
had received their Orders according to the Edwardine ritual. In 
the first case, after a searching investigation, the consultors, not 
a few in number, gave in writing their answers — or, as they 
call it, their vota — and the rest unanimously agreed with their 
conclusion for the invalidity of the Ordination, and only on 
account of reasons of opportuneness did the Cardinals deem 
it well to answer by a dilata [viz., not to formulate the conclusion 
at the moment]. The same documents were called into use 
and considered again at the examination of the second case, and 
additional written statements of opinion were also obtained 
from consultors, and the most eminent doctors of the Sorbonne 
and of Douai were likewise asked for their opinion. No 
safeguard which wisdom and prudence could suggest to insure 
the thorough aiiting of the question yrOiA li^^kctAd. 
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-^^^ - 5. And here it is important to observe 

Clement XI. and that although Gordon himself, whose case it 
its Importance. ^g^^ ^^j^^ some of the consultors had adduced, 

amongst the reasons which went to prove the invalidity, the 
Ordination of Parker, according to their own ideas about it, in 
the delivery of the decision this reason was altogether set 
aside, as documents of incontestable authenticity prove. Nor, in 
pronouncing the decision, was weight given to any other reason 
than the ^* defect of form and intention ;^^ and in order that 
the judgment concerning this form might be more certain and 
complete, precaution was taken that a copy of the Anglican 
Ordinal should be submitted to examination, and that with 
it should be collated the Ordination forms gathered together 
from the various Eastern and Western rites. Then Clement 
XI. himself, with the unanimous vote of the Cardinals concerned, 
on the Feria V.* April 17, 1704, decreed: "John Clement 
Gordon shall be ordained from the beginning and unconditionally 
to all the Orders, even sacred Orders, and chiefly of priesthood, 
and in case he has not been confirmed he shall first receive, 
the Sacrament of Confirmation." It is important to bear in 
mind that this judgment was in no wise determined by the 
omission of the tradition of instrumentSf for in such a case, 
according to the established custom, the direction would have 
been to repeat the Ordination conditionally ; and still more 
important it is to note that the judgment of the Pontiff applies 
universally to all Anglican Ordinations, because, although 
it refers to a particular case, it is not based upon any reason 
special to that case, but upon the defect of form, which defect 
equally affects all these Ordinations : so much so, that when 

* [The term Feria V, here used has a technical value. Ordinary 

meetings of the Supreme Council for the ratification of Decrees usually 

take place on the Wednesdays, and are marked Feria IV, But the 

special and solemn sessions which, in matters of graver import, are 

Aeld In the presence and under the preaidency of the Pope himself, who 

thus in a special way makes the dec\«>\on& \i\ft wni^ \a>l^ ^*«fe ^s«v 

Thnradaya, and are marked Feria F.— TraaaleAow' ^o\a.^ 
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Bimilar cases subsequently came up for decision the same decree 
of Clement XI. was quoted as the norma. 

The QueBtion ^' -^®°°® ^^ must be clear to every one 

already Definitely that the controversy lately revived had been 

Settlea. already definitely settled by the Apostolic 

See, and that it is to the insufficient knowledge of these 

documents that we must perhaps attribute the fact that any 

Catholic writer should have considered it still an open question. 

But, as We stated at the beginning, there is nothing We so 

^ deeply and ardently desire as to be of help to men of good 

I will by showing them the greatest consideration and charity. 

I Wherefore We ordered that the Anglican Ordinal, which is 

I the essential point of the whole matter, should be once more 

\ most carefully examined. 



7. In the examination of any rite for the 

ecting and administering of a Sacrament, 

^ distinction is rightly made between the part 



^ I ^^Vf^^^^®*"^ effecting and administering of a Sacrament, 



which is ceremonial and that which is essential, usually called the 

matter and form. All know that the Sacraments of the New Law, 

as sensible and efficient signs of invisible grace, ought both to 

^ilignify the grace which they effect, and effect the grace which they 

^tiigmfy. Although the signification ought to be found in the 

^r whole essential rite — that is to say, in the matter and form — 

I it still pertains chiefly to the form ; since the matter is a part 

'which is not determined by itself, but which is determined by the 

form. And this appears still more clearly in the Sacrament of 

Orders, the matter of which, in so far as We have to consider it 

ID this case, is the imposition of hands, which indeed by itself 

signifies nothing definite, and is equally used for several Orders 

and for Confirmation. But the words which until recently were 

commonly held by Anglicans to constitute the proper form of 

priestly Ordination — namely, ^^ Receive the Holy Ghost ^^ certainly do 

not in the least definitely express the Sacred Order of Priest- 

^iiX>odL, or its gikce and power, which ia c\ne^^ Wi"^ -^crwet '''' oj «w\r 

geeraitng and of ofertng the true Body and Blood oj WyA "Lwr^' 
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(Council of Trent, Seas. XXIIL, de Sacr, Ord,, Can. 1) in tha* 
sacrifice which is no " bare commemoration of the Sacrifice offered 01 
the Gross'' (Ibid. Sess. XXII., de Saerif. Missce, Can. Z). Thi 
fonn had indeed afterwards added to it the words ^^for the office ow 
toork of a jpriestf" etc. ; but this rather shows that the Anglican 
themselves perceived that the first form was defective and inade 
quate. But even if this addition coxdd give to the form its dm 
signification, it was introduced too late, as a century had alread] 
elapsed since the adoption of the Edwardine Ordinal ; for, as tli 
Hierarchy had become extinct, there remained no power 
ordaining. In vain has help been recently sought for the plea 
the validity of Orders from the other prayers of the 8am< 
Ordinal. For, to put aside other reasons which show this to b 
insufficient for the purpose in the Anglican rite, let this argumen 
suffice for all : from them has been deliberately removed whateve 
sets forth the dignity and office of the priesthood in the Catholi 
rite. That form consequently cannot be considered apt or suffid 
cient for the Sacrament which omits what it ought essentially ti 
signify. 

The same holds good of Episcopal Consecration. For to tb 
formula *^ Receive the Holy Ghost" not only were the words "^rft< 
office and work of a bishop" etc., added at a later period, but ev«i 
these, as we shall presently state, must be understood in a senai 
different to that which they bear in the Catholic rite. Nor a 
anything gained by quoting the prayer of the preface AlmigMi 
God, since it in like manner has been stripped of the words whid 
denote the summum sacerdotium. It is not here relevant ti 
examine whether the Episcopate be a completion of the priesthooi 
or an Order distinct from it, or whether when bestowed, as tht; 
say per saltum, on one who is not a priest, it has or has not it 
effect. But the Episcopate undoubtedly by the institution 
Christ most truly belongs to the Sacrament of Orders and consi 
tutes the sacerdotium in the highest degree, namely, that whici 
bjr the teaching of the Holy EatYiftta mi^ cwct '^\.\rt^^ ^x^^t^^a i 
called the tsummuTn sacerdotiumy socri miuialerix «u.mTM»i. "^^ 
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8 to .pass that, as the Sacrament of Orders and the true 
lotium of Christ were utterly eliminated from the Anglican 
and hence the sacerdotium is in no wise conferred truly and 
ly m the Episcopal consecration of the same rite, for the like 
fi> therefore, the Episcopate can in no wise be truly and 
y conferred by it ; and this the more so because among the 
lUties of the Episcopate is that of ordaining ministers for the 
Eucharist and sacrifice. 

8. For the full and accurate understand- 
►88 T^cQ^ ^°o ^^ *^® Anglican Ordinal, besides what 
theAng^jl^i we have noted as to some of its parts, there 
jr is nothing more pertinent than to consider 

"^yithe circumstances under which it was composed and 
^^Zf authorized. It would be tedious to enter into details, 
yTit necessary to do so, as the history of that time is suffici- 
eloquent as to the animus of the authors of the Ordinal 
st the Catholic Church, as to the abettors whom they associa- 
ith themselves from the heterodox sects, and as to the end 
had in view. Being fully cognisant of the necessary con- 
n between faith and worship, between " the law of believing 
'he lata of praying" under a pretext of returning to the primi- 
:orm, they corrupted the liturgical order in many ways to suit 
rrors of the reformers. For this reason in the whole Ordinal 
nly is there no clear mention of the sacrifice, of consecration, 
3 sacerdotium, and of the power of consecrating and offering 
ice, but, as we have just stated, every trace of these things, 
1 had been in such prayers of the Catholic rite as they had 
iitirely rejected, was deliberately removed and struck out. In 
way the native character— or spirit as it is called — of the 
lal clearly manifests itself. Hence, if, vitiated in its origin, it 
vholly insufficient to confer Orders, it was impossible that in 
Durse of time it could become sufficient, since no change had 
. place. In vain those who, from the time of Charles I., have 
ipted to hold some kind of sacrifice or of priesthood, have 
some additions to the Ordinal. lTLN«iTi«!i%QW?i\i<i«c^^^^^'5K!c- 
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tention of that small section of the Anglican body formed in recent 
times, that the said Ordinal can be understood and interpreted 
in a sound and orthodox sense. Such efforts, We affirm, 
have been and are made in vain, and for this reason, that any 
words in the Anglican Ordinal, as it now is, which lend them- 
selves to ambiguity, cannot be taken in the same sense as they 
possess in the Catholic rite. For once a new rite has been 
initiated in which, as we have seen, the Sacrament of Orders 
is adulterated or denied, and from which all idea of consecration and 
sacrifice has been rejected, the formula " Receive the Holy Gfhogt " 
no longer holds good ; because the Spirit is infused into the 
soul with the grace of the Sacrament, and the words "/or the 
office and work of a priest or bishop " and the like no longer 
hold good, but remain as words without the reality which 
Christ instituted. 

Several of the more shrewd Anglican interpreters of the 
Ordinal have perceived the force of this argument, and th^ 
ppenly urge it against those who take the Ordinal in a net 
sense and vainly attach to the Orders conferred thereby 
value and efficacy which they do not possess. By this sai 
argument is refuted the contention of those who think that thJ 
prayer Almighty God, giver of all good things, which is found at 
the beginning of the ritual action, might suffice as a legitimate 
form of Orders, even in the hypothesis that it might be held] 
to be sufficient in a Catholic rite approved by the Church. 

9. With this inherent defect of form is 

of ?ntenttcm^^'^°^ joined the defect of intention, which is equally 

essential to the Sacrament. The Church doesj 
not judge about the mind or intention in so far as it is 
something by its nature internal; but in so far as it is mani 
fested externally she is bound to judge concerning it. Whei 
any one has rightly and seriously made use of the due fori 
and the matter requisite for effecting or conferring the Sacramenj 
he 13 considered by the very iac\i \iO ^o vi\MaX. >btv^ ^^Jtc^'tOcL ^^'j 
On this principle rests the doctrme \^«Ai tv. ^^^\MX3kWCi\. \^ \snJ 
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N'or could words express the recognition which this devoted 
zonrage will win for them from the assemhlies of the hrethren 
throughout the Catholic world, or what hope or confidence it 
will merit for them hefore Christ as their Judge, or what reward 
it will ohtain from Him in the Heavenly Kingdom. And We 
ourselves in every lawful way shall continue to promote their 
reconciliation with the Church in which individuals and masses, 
as We ardently desire, may find so much for their imitation. 
In the meantime, hy the tender mercy of the Lord Our God, 
We ask and heseech all to strive faithfully to follow in the open 
path of Divine Grace and Truth. 

We decree that these Letters and all things contained therein 
shall not he liable at any time to be impugned or objected to 
by reason of fault or any other defect whatsoever of subreption 
or obreption or of Our intention, but are and shall be always 
valid and in force, and shall be inviolably observed both juri- 
dically and otherwise, by all of whatsoever degree and pre- 
eminence ; declaring null and void anything which in these 
matters may happen to be contrariwise attempted, whether wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, by any person whatsoever by whatsoever 
authority or pretext, all things to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We will that there shall be given to copies of these Letters, 
even printed, provided that they be signed by a notary and 
sealed by a person constituted in ecclesiastical dignity, the 
same credence that would be given to the expression of Our 
will by the showing of these presents. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, in the year of the 
Incarnation of Our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-six, on the Ides of September in the 

nineteenth year of Our Pontificate. 

C. Card, de Kuggibro. 
A. Card. Bianohi, 

PRO-DATARIUS. 

VISA. 
Official of Despatch ds Curia : J. la^ul ks^ViJ^ 'vr\^^Q>K\x. 

In Place of jf* the Seskl 

Eegistered in the ^>eeTe\A.TVa.\ft Q.V '^Vv8\%> 

1. C\iG^^^^- 
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LEO XIII. AND THE 
REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM.* 



BY 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 



Since we met this time last year Peter has spoken again 
by the mouth of Leo to all who labour for the Reunion of 
Christendom. I allude to the Encyclical Satis cognitum. 
And within the last few days you have read with interest the 
Apostolic Letter, given in forma Bullae, in which the ques- 
tion of the validity of Anglican Orders has been finally 
settled. I propose in this address to speak on each of these 
momentous documents. 

The Encyclical ^ Satis Cognitum.* 

The Encyclical is an admirable exposition of the con- 
stitutional Unity of the Church. It declares the organic 
and inseparable connection 'between the Head and the 
Body, and shows that no man declining to recognize and 
obey the visible Head can be a member of the Catholic 
Church. 

* Inaugural Address delivered at the Catholic Conference at Hanley« 
September 2$, 1896; with corrections b^ ih% qlu^ot* 
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By a not inconsiderable number of Anglicans this Letter 
of the Holy Father has been received with sympathy, and 
even with approval. By the large majority it has been 
rejected as containing an impossible demand upon their 
faith. I propose to answer four principal objections, f 

Objection I. 
Papal Supremacy an Outgrowth of Imperial Rome. 

The first objection is this : the Supremacy, which the 
Pope de facto exercises over the whole Catholic Church, is 
the outcome of the civil and temporal power which the 
Pontiffs acquired in imperial Rome. 

To this I answer, that it can be shown that the Popes 
exercised their Supremacy over the whole Church before 
they became civil and temporal lords. They exercised it 
while the Christians of Rome were under the harrow of 
persecution, while they were hunted and hidden in the 
catacombs, while the Popes were, one after another, during 
three hundred years, laying down their lives in martyrdom. 
They exercised it in virtue of the local and universal tradi- 
tion and belief that they were the successors of St. Peter. 

The origin and cradle of Papal Supremacy are to be 
found not in Rome but in Holy Writ. Without quoting 
the greater, and the more numerous lesser, Petrine texts 
which appear in the New Testament, let me refer to a 
single incident : 

On the eve of our Lord's Passion a rivalry broke out 

among the Apostles as to ** which of them should seem to 

be the greater." Instead of declaring that there was to be, 

after His departure, no pre-eminence in the Church, our 

Lord distinctly laid down the contrary, and said openly 
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that the greater was to comport himself as though he were 
the younger. He added, "he that is the Leader let 
him become as him that serveth. I am in the midst of you 
as one that serveth." Forthwith He went on to 
announce to the Apostles that they were to be formed into 
"A Kingdom," — "I dispose (or bequeath) to you, as My 
Father hath disposed to Me, a Kingdom ; " and turning to 
Peter He promised him infallibility in Faith and solemnly 
commissioned him to ** confirm his brethren " (St. Luke 
xxii.). 

After Peter had learnt this and other lessons in humility 
that were to follow, it should surprise no one to find his 
government marked by a certain note of self-suppression. 
And I may ask, parenthetically. What dynasty can be 
named, but that of the long line of Peter, in which meek- 
ness, humility, and charity have been characteristic 
features, summed up, as they are, in the humble and 
significant title, Servant of the Servants of God? 

That Peter was really the Head of the Church appears 
abundantly not only in the Gospels but in the Book of 
Acts. If he transferred his See from Antioch to Rome, it 
was from no motive of ambition ; but in order that he 
might the more easily communicate with the whole world 
in fulfilment of his ofiice. This would seem to be part of 
that providential dispensation which raised up the mighty 
fabric of the Roman Empire to be a means for the spread 
of Christianity. 

Personal humility appears to have given a distinct colour 
to the life of St. Peter. His cheeks became furrowed by 
his tears ; he dictated a Gospel, but would have it bear 
the name of his disciple Mark, not his own ; and when 
he came to die he implored that he might be crucified 
with his head downwards, as it were below his Master's feet. 
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And if Peter and his successors have often merged their 
personality in the Church of Rome, as when in the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. profession is made that " the Roman 
Church is the Mother and Mistress of All Churches," what 
does this prove ? Does it prove that Papal Supremacy was 
bom of the pride of imperial Rome ? Not in the least. 
In the words of an impartial Anglican writer of the present 
day. Canon Everest, in his thoughtful work on The Gift of 
the KeySy " It may be good proof that the early Roman 
Bishops were, in their meekness and mild exercise of. their 
prerogatives, very apostolic men ; but it is no proof at all 
that the Roman Church did not derive its importance 
from its being presided over by the successors of St. 
Peter" (p. 59). 

Sufficient documentary evidence has survived the wreck 
of the literature of the first three centuries to prove that 
Roman and Papal Supremacy has been exercised from the 
beginning. Not only did the Popes interyene, uninvited, 
in the affairs of distant Churches, but they threatened to 
excommunicate, and did actually excommunicate, Bishops 
and whole communities in Asia and Africa when to do so 
seemed necessary. Their supremacy was recognized, their 
authority accepted throughout the Church. Their claim 
was to be successors of St. Peter. The conduct of Popes 
St. Clement, St. Fabian, St. Victor, St. Zephyrinus, St. 
Callistus, and St. Stephen, and the language and behaviour 
of sub-apostolic and other early Fathers, attest the existence 
of Papal Supremacy. Without going into detail I may refer 
you to an admirable essay, HEglise avant Consianttn, 
recently published by the Abb6 Duchesne in a little 
volume entitled Les Eglises SSparSes. He therein shows 
with perfect lucidity that Papal Supremacy was in active 
existence throughout the Church from the earliest date. 
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The same testimony is borne by Canon Everest. The 
Gennan Protestant rationalist, Professor Harnack, comes 
to us, after patient researches among the documents of 
antiquity, as a witness from an opposite direction^ He 
assures us that, long before the time of Constantine, during 
the period of persecution and while Rome was yet pagan^ 
Catholicism, according to the modern meaning attached to 
that word, had been established in the great majority of 
Christian* communities, and that the fundamental forms of 
Catholicism, as they are known to us, had taken definite 
shape in the Roman Church before the middle of the third 
century.* I sum up in the words of Canon Everest. 
After surveying the evidence he had collected to show that 
Papal Supremacy was not begotten of imperial Rome, he 
writes thus : 

" Let any candid person ask himself the question which 
was most likely to give most importance to the Roman 
Church — its being located in the Imperial City [which was 
during all this time pagan and persecuting], or its being 
presided over by a successor of St. Peter. , . . It may be 
asked with some degree of confidence, whether any single 
instance of a Roman Bishop can be found who claimed 
his unique position in Christendom on any other ground 
than that he sat in the Chair of Peter " (p. 60). 

And a little further on : 

'* Let the impartial reader consider what the admission 
of these facts [which he had cited] involves, and to what 
they all point : and then let him deny, if he can, that before 
the close of the second centurv after Christ, the Church 
recognized in the Bishop of Rome a successor to St. 
Peter, and, in virtue of that succession, occupying a place 
and having an authority superior to other Bishops. The 

'• Dogmengeschjchte, I„ Excurs. . . . Kattoltscfi und RonvvscK^ 
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evidence is no doubt more or less what in law courts is 
called circumstantial; but, rightly considered, circumstantial 
evidence is the best of all evidence, because it consists 
of a number of facts larger or lesser, all pointing with 
one finger to the same conclusion" (p. 63). 

OBJECnON II. 

The Pope Discards Development. 

The next objection against the Encyclical is, that the 
Pope in stating the doctrine of Papal Supremacy has dis- 
carded the theory of development, and has thereby thrown 
over a strong scientific method for solving doctrinal 
difficulties. 

My answer is that Leo XIII. has done nothing of the 
kind. That he has relied on something more tangible 
than theory is true. He has been able to adduce historical 
evidence, and to quote positive tradition, in proof of Papal 
Supremacy. But the Holy Father, far from denying the 
existence of a natural growth and evolution in the exercise 
of Papal Supremacy, shows conclusively how it has grown 
and expanded from age to age. 

The theory of evolution, recently discovered and now 
apparently firmly established as a law of the physical 
world, long since found its place among the laws of our 
moral and spiritual nature. Its enunciation is contained 
in the well-known principle of the schoolmen, Gratia semen 
gloriae. And Cardinal Newman, while yet a Protestant, 
drew out the theory with a skill and a richness of illustration 
in a well-known work which alone might have made his 
name famous. 
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But to return to Papal Supremacy, 

For myself, I should shrink from the assertion that 
Papal Supremacy was ** deposited in the Church like a 
fructifying germ^ which developed with the life of the 
Church." This would imply that for a period the Supre- 
macy lay hidden, dormant and unknown. The germ theory, 
as applied to the Supremacy, ignores the patent facts of 
the New Testament and of the early Roman Church. I 
would rather say that the doctrine of Papal Supremacy was 
like unto a young and comely sapling planted by the hand 
of Christ, which grew and spread its branches, and renders 
its manifold benefits to mankind according to times and 
circumstances. So far from Supremacy lying for ages 
hidden in the germ^ " the phenomenon was [to quote the 
words of a recent Anglican writer"] that Rome did not 
gradually rise; but at once was allowed to have ecclesiastical 
Supremacy, even while her heathen government was the 
.object of the bitter denunciations which we find in the 
Apocalypse" (Letter in 7'he Guardian^ August 19, 1896). 

The theory of evolution, however, is abundantly appli- 
cable to the legitimate growth of Papal Supremacy. 
"According to the will of Providence," says Cardinal 
Hergenrother, " the Primacy was to enter into the domain 
of history; hence it could not be circumscribed within 
exact and sharply defined limits, but must be allowed 
such a freedom of movement and of development as would 
enable it to enforce in every sphere its divine power, 
according to the various circumstances and special needs 
of different ages." This view of the case in no way 
contradicts the teaching of the Encyclical ; and so I take 
leave of the objection that the Pope has discarded the 
doctrine of development. 
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Objection III. 
The Papacy is a Despotic and Arbitrary Power. 

Another objection is that the Encyclical shows the 
Papacy to be a despotic and arbitrary power, alien there- 
fore to the instinct of free Englishmen. 

This objection springs from prejudice or from ignorance 
of facts. And first, let me observe that the idea of severing 
the Pope from the Church, in order to contemplate him 
acting as a despot or a tyrant, is simply vain and mislead- 
ing. The hypothesis of such severance is contrary to the 
promises of Christ, who has made the visible Head and the 
visible Body — the Pope and the Church — inseparably united 
in one life. Unity is the first mark of the Church, " Credo 
in unam, . . . JEV^/w^aw," i.e., in the unity of the Head 
and the Body. Where the head is there must be the body. 
" Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecdesia,^' 

Next, the Pope cannot become a despotic and arbitrary 
monarch, because there exist by his side two Powers, 
which he is obliged to recognize, defend, and maintain. 
By his office and by revelation he is bound to recognize 
and maintain (i) the power of the Episcopate. He cannot 
reduce the Bishops to the position of his Vicars. By 
divine right they govern the Church with him. This is 
recognized not only by General Councils, but by Leo XIII . 
himself in the present Encyclical. 

The Pope is also bound by his office and by revelation 
(2) to recognize the Civil Power, as co-ordinate, supreme, 
and independent in its own sphere. And he is bound 
even to defend its rights, when needful. How fully Leo 
XIIL has discharged this duty by his Allocutions and 
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Encyclicals, the Civil Powers of the world bear ample 
and grateful testimony. 

While, therefore, there always must exist by the side of 
the Pope, two such institutions as the Episcopate and the 
Civil Power, both of which he is bound to recognize and 
to defend, there can be no danger of the establishment of 
a papal despotism. 

Papal Supremacy is checked by other limitations. It is 
limited by the doctrines of Revelation, of which the Pope 
is the chief, but not the only, guardian. It is practically 
limited by the decrees and canons- of General Councils 
approved by his predecessors, and by the well known 
traditions of the Church. And, as a matter of fact, when- 
ever the Pope defines or lays any grave obligation on the 
Church at large, it is his invariable practice to act only 
after consultation with the College of Cardinals, or with 
the Bishops of the Church, and sometimes only after 
having taken the sensus communis fideltum. This was done 
by Pius IX. and his predecessors before the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception was drawn up and- 
promulgated. 

To say, therefore, that the power of the Pope is a 
despotic or arbitrary power is to speak either in ignorance 
or from malevolence. 

Objection IV. 

We Won't Submit Our Soul to. Any Human 

Power. 

Bravo! I approve the sentiment. Why, then, be a 
perpetual slave to the vagaries of your own delusive private 
judgement in matters of religion ? Why submit your soul 
to the clergyman who forbids you lo s^fe^\.o ^ v^^^v^ \a 
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enter a Catholic Church, or to examine the claims of 
Popery? Your soul is not your own, if you may not 
ascertain for yourself whether or no there be a Divine 
Teacher in the world. 

But in submitting to the Catholic Church you submit to 
no mere human authority. Protestants have lost the fun- 
damental and elementary idea of the Catholic Church, 
namely, that it is a Divine Institution. Hence they are 
rarely able to grasp the nature and character of our 
obedience. 

The Church is composed of two elements, the Divine 
and the human. The Divine element is the Divine Teacher. 
He secures to the visible Church her unity, authority, 
infallible teaching and sanctity, her gift of indefectibility. 
This Divine Teacher dwells in earthern vessels, preserving 
therein truth and grace, in spite of infirmities and scandals 
which check the spread of faith and charity. 

Withdraw the Divine Teacher and the Church sinks at 
once into the category of human institutions, doomed to 
error and decay. The Divine Teacher is to the Church 
what the soul is to the human body. The Divine Teacher 
endows the Church with that spirit of liberty which has 
made her incidentally the rampart and guardian of human 
liberties. 

Anglicans who charge the Church with infidelity by 
adding to the doctrines of faith, thereby prove themselves 
to have lost belief in the continued existence of a Divine 
Teacher in the world. 

They grasp not the fact that it is the Divine Teacher 
who holds in safe custody the revealed truths of the de- 
posit, who expands and defines those truths according to 
the need, for the consolation and prosperity of the Church 
in the midst of her enemies. TYvey com^x^VviwiL tlcA. \.\\al 
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the numerous doctrinal definitions, concerning the Blessed 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Mother of God, the Blessed 
Eucharist, the teaching and governing power of the Pope, 
etc., are so many evidences not of a mere human, but of a 
Divine life. 

They admit without difficulty that for several centuries 
the Church went on adding definition to definition, and 
creed to creed ; and they accept those definitions and 
profess those creeds. But had they recognized the Divine 
Teacher as responsible for the definitions imposed upon 
the faithful in the Councils of Nice, Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon they would also see His hand in the definitions of 
Florence, Trent and the Vatican. " It hath seemed good 
unto the Holy Ghost and io us" {Ads xv. 28). 

But if they have forgotten the promises of Christ to His 
Church, let them at least employ the scientific theory of 
evolution to account for the legitimate growth of Catholic 
Doctrine, instead of betaking themselves to wild accusations 
and to the unscientific hypothesis that the doctrinal life of 
the Church ceased to expand, after a date arbitrarily fixed 
on by men outside her pale. As there was an Infallible 
Teacher under the Old Dispensation, so is there a Divine 
Teacher under the New, to whom all should submit. This 
is the difference between Catholics and Protestants — the 
former obey a Divine, the latter a human authority. 

Men sometimes say that they would like to believe, but 
that intellectually they cannot; as though faith were a 
purely intellectual act, like a mathematical problem. The 
real hindrance is too often to be found in the will, " With 
the hearl we believe unto justice " (Rom. x. 10). An obli- 
quity, a cowardice, a vice in the moral nature may suffice 
to cloud the intellectual vision. Faith is coy, and will not 
enter or even present herself v?\\eie 0[vfe >wfc^.\\. ^^^\^ ^'^ 
welcome, and the door is loct^ed ?^T\d\io\Xe;^, 
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Other Objections. 

Objections have been raised by the Protestant Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge against the quotations 
used by Leo XIII. in this Encyclical. They have been 
replied to by Father Lucas in articles that have appeared 
recently in The Tablet^ and that are to be printed in. 
pamphlet form, and by Father Sydney Smith in The Month* 
So I close this part of my address. 

The Bull on Anglican Orders* 

I now come to the Apostolic Bull Apostolicae Curae. By 
this document the Holy Father, as supreme and final 
judge in matters of faith and controversy, has solemnly 
declared that Anglican Orders are " null and void." I am 
not undervaluing the importance of this judgement when 
I say that its direct and personal interest is limited to an 
extremely small minority of the English people — to a 
minority even among Anglicans. 

This minority holds, in common with ourselves, that the 
Divine Founder of Christianity established His religion as 
a sacramental and sacrificial system absolutely dependent 
upon a Sacerdotal Order instituted by Christ himself. 

Its earnest and devout members believe, with us, that 
the supernatural life of the soul is created, nourished and 
perfected through the Sacraments ; and that the Priests 
administering them possess miraculous powers, whereby 
they daily offer the true Sacrifice of Jesus Christ upon the 
altar, forgive the sins of men, and teach the truths of 

* Father Sydney Smith has dealt with these objections at greater 
length in his volume " Companion to the Encyclical * Satis Cog- 
mtum,*** published by the CathoUQ TrutVv Society, ^rice is. 
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salvation with a Divine authority. This Priesthood is 
nothing less than the Priesthood of Jesus Christ. The 
perpetuation and the application to souls of this Divine 
sacrificial and sacramental economy is dependent upon 
a true and valid succession to the Priesthood of Christ. 
Hence arises a question of dogmatic fact, has this Priest- 
hood been secured and perpetuated in the Church of 
England ? 

I know how warmly and fondly thousands among our 
Anglican friends have clung to the hope that they may 
possess a valid Priesthood and the grace of true Sacra- 
ments. And I hasten to say how deeply I sympathize with 
them in the pain and consternation which some of them 
feel in consequence of the formal condemnation of their 
Orders by the Catholic Church. 

They may rest assured that nothing could have induced 
Leo XIII. to have pronounced this final judgement, short 
of overwhelming evidence, urgent charity, and imperative 
duty. But he is the chief guardian of the Sacraments, and 
he is a debtor to God and to souls for the due discharge 
of his supreme office as judge in these matters. No choice 
was, therefore, left to him in a matter so deeply affecting 
God's honour and the salvation of souls. The great mass 
of the Church of England, which is Erastian and Latitu- 
dinarian, is in no way affected by the declaration that 
Anglican Orders confer no power to offer sacrifice and to 
forgive sins. But it is very different with those among 
whom the belief has been steadily and rapidly spreading 
that they possess a Priesthood with all the blessings of a 
divine, sacramental and sacrificial system. 
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Narrative of the Case. 

They have, of course, known all along that the whole 
sacerdotal and sacrificial system depends upon the validity 
of Holy Orders. They have known enough of Cranmer 
and his dealings with the Ordinal and the Altar, to dread 
what might be the permanent results of his handiwork. 
They know that the Erastian and Protestant Church of 
England as a body rejects all idea of a sacrificing priesthood. 
They had heard, though apparently they did not believe, 
that the Holy See had on several occasions pronounced 
judgement on this subject. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a deep and reasonable anxiety as to the validity of 
their Orders should have accompanied what may be called 
the Romanizing movement in the Church of England from 
its very beginning. 

Years ago some effort was made to obtain a recognition 
of Anglican Orders from the Greek Church ; but with'out 
avail. Recently the Anglican case was carefully drawn up 
and submitted to the Jansenist authorities in Holland ; 
but after much conference and long study, the judgement 
was unfavourable. Since then the question of Anglican 
Orders has been taken up by certain priests on the Con- 
tinent : and they and the learned Anglicans, whose cause 
they had espoused, laid the whole elenchus of their argu- 
ments before the Holy See this very year. A large and 
exhaustive work was written in Latin by an Anglican 
theologian, who subsequently printed a further dissertation 
in Rome and distributed it among the Cardinals and their 
theologians. No effort, no skill, no industry were wanting 
on the part of the Anglicans and their friends to inform and 
convince the Holy See of the \aV\dv\7 oi Ktv^\\c^\\ Oxde^s, 
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Their intelligence and their honest and straightforward con- 
duct in helping to bring this matter to a close have merited 
the thanks of both English Catholics and Protestants. 

The Holy See, having taken everything into considera- 
tion, acted in the only way that was possible, namely, upon 
the evidence and the merits of the case. It has never had 
difficulty in recognizing as valid the Orders of the Greek 
and other Eastern Schismatics, because the evidence of 
their validity is sufficient. And now it has not condemned 
Anglican Orders because they were Anglican, or given 
in heresy or schism. It has condemned them simply be- 
cause the evidence has conclusively proved them to be 
null and void. 

I may say without hesitation that Leo XIIFs well-known 
large-mindedness and sympathies would have naturally 
led him to avoid an unfavourable judgement, had it been 
possible to have done so. His desire would have been to 
give pleasure and comfort rather than pain to persons, for 
whom he has nothing but good will. But the facts and 
the evidence admitted of no doubt. He, therefore, de- 
livered a clear and definite judgement, tempered by all the 
consideration and kindliness which mark his Apostolic 
character. 

Some of our Anglican friends have declared that this 
denial to them of Apostolic Succession and Orders closes 
the door against the reunion of Christendom so far as 
they are concerned. But if they be true in their former 
professions, this can only be said under the effect of par- 
donable irritation and disappointment. The validity of 
Anglican Orders could never form even a single plank in 
the platform of either corporate or individual Reunion. 

Reunion means submission to a Divine Teacher. When 
men have fouDd the Divine TeacVvet ^.iv^ ^^\.^\tKssNR.^^ ^ 
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whatever cost, to submit to Him, there will be Reunion. 
And Reunion with the Catholic Church can never take 
place on any other terms. This was well known. The 
question of Anglican Orders, therefore, was never in it. 

Others had already confided to the public, months before 
judgement was delivered, that they intended not to care for 
the Papal decision, if adverse : that they had quite made' 
up their mind to rest satisfied with such Orders as they 
have. To this I reply : Be it so. They are responsible 
to their Judge, not to us, for their words and acts. As 
usual, in their misfortune they reproach the Apostolic See. 
But with their mouth full of reproaches, they must face this 
fact : that neither Jansenist, Russian, Greek, nor any of the 
Eastern Sects who possess valid Orders, have ever been 
able or willing to recognize the validity of Anglican Orders. 
These stand alone, shivering in their insular isolation 
— and worse — for they are disowned within their own 
Communion as well as by the immense majority of the 
English people. ** Securus judicat orhis ierrarum*^ 

But there are grave and earnest men and women, not 
standing in the front line, who are more independent and 
weigh matters for themselves. They realize all that is at 
stake. How can they any longer trust in a Sacramental 
system which is condemned as null and void by the Catholic 
Church ? How shocking to adore as Very God elements 
that are but bread and wine, and to bend down after auri- 
cular Confession in order to receive a mere human and 
useless Absolution ! 

Yet however painful this awakening from a dream, they 
will say that it is surely better to know the truth, to face 
the reality than to live in a world of religious delusion. 
For those who can speak thus calmly, the close of this 

controversy will usher in a period oi ^t^.q.^ ^xAc^otLN^t^ion; 

' God gives His grace to tVve V\um\Ae." 
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Efficacy of Anglican Orders. 

But many will reply, and have replied : We cannot 
disbelieve in the efficacy of Anglican Orders, because we 
have experienced sensible proofs of the grace which they 
have wrough t in our souls. We cannot disown the breasts 
which have nurtured us. Is not the tree known by its 
fruits ? To this I answer : We have no difficulty in 
believing that you have received these visitations of grace, 
and that you have received them at the times when you 
frequented sacraments that were absolutely null and void. 
That you, being in perfect good faith and sincerity, should 
have received grace from God, is no more proof of the 
validity of Anglican Orders than it is of the truth of the 
Anglican system. 

Of course you have received grace while Anglicans. 
Grace is offered to all men, by whatever name they may 
be called. Spiritus Domini replet orbem terrarum^ the 
Spirit of God fills the whole world. It is offered 
even to those who are bom in the deepest errors, and it 
goes on, little by little, where there is good faith and 
earnestness, like the light coming out of the darkness of 
night, until it reach the perfect day. 

God is accustomed to bestow His grace in two ways ; 
through the Sacraments, ex opere operator and through the 
dispositions of the individual, ex opere operantis. The 
Sacraments bestow grace ex opere operato. For instance, 
when Baptism is administered to an infant, sacramental 
grace and regeneration are bestowed by virtue of the 
Divine ordinance, or, as we say, ex opere operato. 

On the other hand, when a soul elicits personal acts of 
contrition, humility, love of God, Divine grace is bestowed 
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in consequence of these personal acts, that is, ex opere 
operantis. Thus the Church recommends her children to 
make a spiritual communion when they cannot receive sacra- 
men tally, or, in other words, to have recourse to grace 
obtained ex opere operantis^ when it cannot be obtained also 
tx opere operato. The eliciting of the devout personal acts 
of preparation and piety is productive of grace — though of 
a much lesser grace than when Communion is actually and 
sacramentally received in the same good dispositions. 

I am, therefore, quite ready to believe that Anglicans 
and others outside the Church may receive many graces 
while in good faith and devout dispositions they frequent 
even fictitious sacraments, administered by men who are 
equally in delusion as to the validity of their Orders. 
This is all quite possible, provided there be good faith and 
perfect sincerity. But I would refer those interested in 
this subject to Cardinal Newman's Third Lecture on 
Anglican Difficulties, in which he brings forward stri^king 
instances of piety not only in Anglicans, but also in 
Dissenters, unbelievers, and even apostates. 

The Holy Father's Sympathy. 

I have already expressed my own sincere sympathy with 
those Anglicans whose whole position and hopes are 
shattered by the formal declaration that their Orders are 
null and void. The Holy Father himself feels the tenderest 
concern for the welfare of these worthy and sincere 
persons, who are with us, in that they believe in a sacri- 
ficial and sacramental system, but are separated from us 
in that they have but the name and the shadow of that 
system, and are still actually outside the pale of the 
Church. More than this, he opens out his arms to receive, 
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them. : And departing altogether from the custom and the 
formal character of a juridical Bull, winds up his judgement 
with these words of paternal invitation and affection : 

"We wish to direct Our exhortation and Our desires in a 
special way to those who are ministers of religion in their 
respective communities. They are men who from their 
very office take precedence in learning and authority, and 
who have at heart the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. Let them be the first in joyfully submitting to the 
Divine call, and in obeying it to furnish a glorious example 
to others. Assuredly with an exceeding great joy their 
Mother, the Church, will welcome them and will cherish 
with all her love and care those whom the strength of their 
generous souls has amidst many trials and difficulties led 
back to her bosom. Nor could words express the recogni- 
tion which this devoted courage will win for them from the 
asseniblies of the brethren throughout the Catholic world, 
or what hope or confidence it will merit for them before 
Christ as their Judge, or what reward it will obtain from 
Him in the Heavenly Kingdom." 

But the Holy Father has shown his gracious sympathy 
in a still more practical way. He has addressed to me the 
following most; touching and paternal letter : 

Leo XIII.'s Letter to Cardinal Vaughan. 

** We need not remind you of Our special affection for 
England, and of Our ardent desire to provide in every way 
for the spiritual welfare of its sons. The many proofs of 
this you already know. One point, however, to the high 
importance of which you and your brethren in the Episco- 
pate will not fail to give attention, greatly concerns Us at 
this moment ; and it has led us to form a project which we 

c 
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hasten to recommend to your zeal, and through you to the 
generous charity of the Catholics of England. 

"We cannot without deep emotion contemplate the very 
painful, and sometimes even hopeless condition of con- 
verted Anglican clergymen, who, in prompt obedience to 
the call of divine grace, have entered into the Catholic 
Church. Withdrawn, in many cases, from a position of ease 
or comfort, they find themselves immediately after their 
conversion in a state most critical, and sometimes in abso- 
lute destitution, with no means of maintaining themselves, 
or of providing for the urgent needs of their families. By 
birth, by education, and by their habits of life, they are 
wholly unprepared for such enormous sacrifices; and when 
these privations are added to the cruel anguish of broken 
friendships and social isolation, it is hardly a matter for 
surprise if some find their courage fail them. 

" Many, as We well know, have accepted every sacrifice 
to follow without delay the voice of conscience, and to 
embrace the truth. These noble examples are known to 
you, dear son, and they deserve more praise than We can 
give. They have rightly remembered that, when the wel- 
fare of the soul is at stake, no consideration of a temporal 
nature must be yielded to, however painful it may be. 
God will one day give them the reward of a hundredfold 
which only He can give. Nevertheless, to do as they have 
done is an act almost of heroism, the thought of which 
may make others of less virtue hesitate, and delay the 
decisive step until it is too late. 

"We would wish, therefore, to come to the aid of those 

who have taken this step, or are ready to take it. For this 

purpose, what We ourselves have thought of, and now 

propose to you, would be the formation in England of a. 

considerable fund for the help of cotvvetted Anglican 
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clergymen. Our object is not, and could not be, to obtain 
for them a position superior, or even equal, to that which 
they have so nobly given up ; for they would still have 
privations to undergo. But We would wish at least to 
secure for them the means of providing for their most 
urgent needs during the first years after their conversion, 
until they are able to obtain, by their own efforts, the 
resources required for a suitable maintainence. 

" We desire you, dearest son, to communicate with your 
brethren in the Episcopate, for the organization of this 
work ; and to invite all who have the means of doing so to 
join with you for the realization of a project which affects 
the salvation of so many chosen souls. 

" We are too well acquainted with your zeal, and that of 
the Bishops and clergy of England, and also with the 
generosity of Our Catholic children in England, to doubt 
for a moment of the reception that will be given to this 
proposal which Our own heart has dictated to Us. 

** For your encouragement, dearest son, and as a token 
of Our affection, receive the Apostolic Blessing. 

** Rome, at St. Peter's, August 23rd, 1896. 

"POPE LEO XIII." 

This most tender and fatherly solicitude of the Vicar of 
Christ for his children who had been lost, finds a sympa- 
thetic response in the generous heart of the Catholic English 
Episcopate. We have already concerted measures to 
carry the Holy Father's desires into effect. 

With the deepest feelings of thanksgiving, reverence 
and affection will the Bishops, the Priests and the Catholic 
laity of England welcome home those ** who are come out 
of great tribulation." They will share their bread with^ 
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the hungry. They will introduce them to many brethren 
who, having crossed the Red Sea and the desert, are now 
labouring in the Promised Land. For thousands left 
behind there are millions to accompany them, rejoicing, 
along " the narrow way " that leads to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 

Corporate Reunion. 

Finally, let me with all affection urge those who piously 
desire Reunion with Rome no longer to temporize with 
grace. Follow the generous alacrity of the Apostles : 
" He called them, and they forthwith left their nets and 
their father and followed Him " (St. Matt, v.) Persons 
desiring to act may communicate with any Bishop or 
Priest, or with myself, for instruction and direction. 

Tarry not for Corporate Reunion ; it is a dream, and a 
snare of the evil one. We have all to be converted to God 
individually ; to learn of Christ to be meek and humble of 
heart, individually; to take up our cross and follow Him, 
individually, each according to his personal grace. The 
individual may no more wait for Corporate Reunion with the 
true Church than he may wait for Corporate Conversion 
from a life of grievous sin. The obligations of faith and of 
submission to the Church are as peremptory and as binding 
on the individual as are the obligations of any other viilue 
such as humility, jastice or contrition. And who that waits 
can promise himself a continuance of time or of grace ? 
" Work while it is day; the night cometh when no man can 
work" (St. John ix.). But, on the other hand, no one should 
offer himself, no one should be received into the Church, 
until convinced that he has found the Divine Teacher. He 
must be able to say with the Apostle, " We have found the 
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Messias" (St. John i. 41). Men have been received into 
the Church, and presently have gone back or have drifted 
into infidelity, because they had not placed both their feet 
upon this, the only solid foundation of faith and religion. 

Personal. 

Some one may now he tempted to ask this question : Why 
are you so deeply interested in men outside your own 
Church ? Why not leave them alone ? Why not confine 
yourself to the care of your own followers.? To this I reply, 
** For Christ we are ambassadors, God, as it were exhort- 
ing by us" (2 Cor. V. 20). We have a command to "preach 
the Gospel to every creature," and ** woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel" (1 Cor. ix. 16). 

Caritas Dei urget nos ; love for souls redeemed by 
the most Precious Blood compels us. For their sake 
"Christ hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation;" 
and many and many a priest among us, and many a con- 
secrated virgin in her convent, and many a layman too, 
can say with perfect truthfulness, "I have great sadness 
and continual sorrow in my heait. For I wished myself 
to be an anathema from Christ, for my brethren, who are 
my kinsmen according to the flesh" (Rom. ix.). 

These are the reasons why we never grow weary, never 
relax our efforts to restore to the English people their 
priceless inheritance — the inheritance of which they were 
robbed by the lust and ambition of sovereigns, the 
subserviency and greed of the aristocracy, and the weak- 
ness of the Bishops of that day. 

In conclusion I speak a personal word to those who are 
witnesses and fellow- workers. We are dealing with no 
worldly interest, but with the Hand of God and the ^a^^^t 
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of Divine Grace. But remember it has been said, " No 
man can come unto me except the Father draw him" 
(St. John vi. 44). Our Heavenly Father is moved by prayer 
and by the sight of the Most Precious Blood of His Son. 
** It hath well pleased the Father. . . . through Him 
to reconcile all things unto Himself, making peace through 
the Blood of His Cross" (Col. i. 20).^ Prayer is better 
than controversy, better than eloquence. 

I rejoice to inform you that a great Association of Prayer 
for England is being formed in Catholic France. Father 
Ignatius Spencer's work is about to be revived there upon 
a great scale. 

You can all pray. Use often, use daily, the HaU 
Mary and the Prayer to our Blessed Lady — whose dowry 
we delight to be called — the Prayer dictated for our use 
by Pope Leo, at the end of his Letter ad Anglos, Mary 
is omnipotent with her Son. And she still bears in 
her heart a maternal and queenly love for England. It is 
a pleasing and grateful thought that the Feast of Our 
Lady ot Mount Carmel fell this vear on the famous Feria 
Quinta referred to in the Bull Aposiolicae Curae^ and that 
the Bull itself is dated the day on which we were all 
celebrating the Festival of the Most Holy Name of Mary. 

Let us ever place all the interests of England in the 
hands of that Queen and Mother, " who has alone de- 
stroyed all heresies, Sola cuncias haereses inieremisit in 
universo mundo^ 



St IRose of ILima 

Virgin of the Order of St. Dominic* 
(1586-1617.) 



Early Life of St. Rose. Her austerities. 

About thirty years after the discovery of the New World, 
a band of Spanish adventurers undertook the conquest 
of the rich territory in South America, lying between the 
Andes and the Pacific. Profiting by civil dissensions, 
they succeeded in making themselves masters of the 
country, and, on the Feast of the Epiphany, a.d. 1535, 
their leader, Francis Pizarro, laid the foundation stone 
of the ** City of the Kings," better known to us as Lima, 
the capital of Peru. The gentle natives might easily 
have been won to the faith of Christ, but the cruelty, 
treachery, and rapacity of their Spanish conquerors was 
a continual obstacle to the spread of the Gospel. Fifty 
years later, the country presented a melancholy spec- 
tacle. The Indian population had, indeed, been partly 
converted, but large numbers still clung to idolatry; 
and, among those who had embraced the faith, many 
secretly practised pagan superstitions, and all cherished 
the hope of one day shaking off the hateful yoke of the 
invaders. The Spanish settlers were for the most part 
imprincipled adventurers, attracted only by the prospect 
of amassing wealth, and eluding all orders emanating 
from the mother-country which in any way tended to 

* The facts mentioned in the following pages are taken from 
the beautiful French Life of the Samt, «rv\\\\t^. La Terou tt 
Saifi/^ /^ose de Lima, par le Vte. Af . Th. dt Bmsverre^ VwvsSa.'S* ( 
itself cbieffydrsLwn from the BoUandisls. 
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better the condition of the natives. Some of the Vice- 
roys were men of noble and upright character, and the 
clergy were active and exemplary in their lives, and 
everywhere exerted themselves in defence of the op- 
pressed Indians ; but they were too few in number for 
the great work of evangelising the country. Such briefly 
was the condition of Peru, when God in His mercy 
bestowed on the unhappy land a Saint whose prayers 
and penances, we cannot doubt, did much to avert the 
scourges of His wrath, and to draw down countless 
blessings. 

On the 2oth of April, 15S6, there Avas bom in the 
city of Lima a child, who received in baptism the name 
of Isabella. She was one of a large family ; her father, 
Caspar de Flores, was a soldier of noble birth, but 
destitute of fortune; her mother was called Maria 
d'Oliva. Three months after the birth of the little 
Isabella, as her mother and several other women were 
sitting round her cradle, there suddenly appeared in the 
air a beautiful rose, which gently touched the face of the 
babe and then vanished. From that day Maria always 
called the child Rose, a name which was afterwards 
bestowed upon her in confirmation, and which has 
received the solemn sanction of the Church. Even from 
infancy Cod showered down His choicest graces on this 
favoured soul. Whilst still almost a baby, the little 
Rose might often be seen gazing intently on a picture 
which hung in one of the rooms of her father's house 
and represented our Lord clothed in the purple gar- 
ment and crowned with thorns ; and, when only three 
years old, she had already learnt to bear sufferings with 
heroic patience for the love of Him. Her thumb having 
been accidentally crushed by the closing of a heavy dooi, 
the child did not utter a sound nor even change coun- 
tenance, but hastily hid her hand under her pinafore, 
lest her mother should be distressed by the sight of the 
injury ; and she afterwards submitted to a severe surgical 
operation with a smile upon her face, and without giving 
the smaWcst sign of pain. On another occasion she 
was suffering from a terrible sibsce^^, ^^^TaN^\fc\ \s^ 
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mistaken treatment. When asked by her mother how 
she could have borne such agony without uttering a 
word of complaint or seeking any relief, the little one 
said that her pains were very endurable ; and then added, 
pointing to her beloved picture : ** Those caused by the 
Crown of Thorns were far more cruel." At four years 
old, she had begun to practise severe penances for the 
sake of Him whom she already called her ** Beloved.** 
She would persuade the Peruvian servant, Mariana, 
to lay heavy blocks of wood upon her shoulders, whilst 
she knelt, with her little hands joined, meditating on 
the carrying of the Cross, till she fell beneath her load, 
and at other times she would oblige the same person to 
beat her or trample her under foot. 

When the child was about four and a half, her lessons 
l)egan, but, though she was the most docile and atten- 
tive of scholars, her mother complained of the weari- 
someness of teaching her. When little Rose scarcely 
"knew her letters, she one day brought her book to 
•her mother's knee and, to the amazement of the latter, 
u-ead quite fluently, and then displayed a beautiful 
'page of writing, saying: "I asked God to teach me 
to read and write, to spare you the trouble, mother; 
and He has heard my prayer." Rose only employed 
her divinely-acquired knowledge to read books which 
would help her to advance in perfection. She speci- 
.ally delighted in the Life of St. Catherine of Siena, 
'Which she studied with the utmost attention, choosing 
that Saint as her guide and mistress, and resolving 
to walk faithfully in her footsteps. As our narrative 
proceeds, we shall recognize many striking features 
•of resemblance between the life of the Virgin-Saint 
•of Lima and that of her seraphic patroness. 

On completing her fifth year, St. Rose consecrated her 
virginity to God by vow, promising henceforth to live 
only for the accomplishment of His holy Will. An 
apparently trivial incident, which occurred about this 
time, seems to have exercised a powerful influence in 
confirming her in her holy resolutions. Her brothers 
^nd sisters were playing with some coitv^^x{\o\i^Q?l'^^\t 
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own age, whilst Rose, according to her custom, stood" 
silent and recollected in a corner of the room. The 
little girls of the party were amusing themselves with 
their dolls, on which they lavished signs of an affection 
which to Rose seemed excessive. She remonstrated 
with them, but only brought upon herself a torrent of 
ridicule ; and her brother Ferdinand threw at her a 
handful of mud and dust which soiled her hair. The 
Saint had a horror of dirt, and moved away with an air 
of distress. Then her brother, half in joke, half in 
earnest, cried out to her : ** Why are you so distressed 
at your hair being soiled } Do you not know that the 
fair tresses of young maidens are the cords by which the 
devil takes possession of those among them who are not 
on their guard, and drags them into hell .? Be assured 
that your hair, of which you are so proud, is not at all 
pleasing to God." The words sank into her heart, and' 
were accompanied by a powerful interior light, which 
showed her the glory and happiness of the elect, the 
horror and despair of the damned, the hideousness of 
sin, and the misfortune of those who commit it. She 
instantly cut off her hair, with the exception of the front 
locks, concealing what she had done by means of the 
veil which is commonly worn by females of all ages in 
Peru. When her mother discovered the fact, she 
reproved her severely ; but, receiving no formal f>rohi- 
bition, Rose continued to keep her hair close cut . 
throughout life. 

She was favoured at this early age with a wonderful 
gift of prayer. She kept herself continually in the pres- 
ence of God ; everything she saw helped to raise her ■ 
mind and heart to Him ; and even in her sleep she 
might be heard repeating : " May Jesus be with me ! 
Blessed be Jesus." She was a child of extraordinary 
beauty, and continually heard herself extolled for the 
clearness of her complexion and the symmetry of her 
features. These foolish praises deeply wounded her 
sensitive humility. She began to fear that there was 
something of flattery in her name oC Rose, which she 
Jcneiv had not been given to Vvex \w \i^.^xvs»ift., \w\v^\ 
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distress she had recourse to Our Blessed Lady, and 
prayed earnestly before an image of the Divine Mother 
and Child in the Rosary Chapel of the Dominican 
Church at Lima. Our Lady smiled graciously upon her, 
and she heard these words : ** Thy name is very pleasing 
to the Son whom I bear in my arms; but henceforth 
thou shalt add mine to it, and shalt be called Rose of 
St. Mary. Thy soul must be a fragrant flower, conse- 
crated to Jesus of Nazaretli." 

It is not our purpose in these few pages to detail the 
heroic austerities practised by St. Rose. Although 
perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of her life, 
yet they are set before us rather for our admiration than 
our imitation, and, before giving even the briefest 
account of them, it may be well to recall the teaching 
of the Spiritual Combat^ that sanctity consists not in 
austerity of life or external observances, but rather in 
the knowledge of God's greatness and our own vileness, 
in the love of God, and the hatred of ourselves, in the 
accomplishment of the Will of God, and the absolute 
denial of our own will. In all these essentials of 
holiness, St. Rose certainly excelled ; in her, suffering 
was the expression of her love of her Divine Spouse. 
There can be no doubt that she acted in this matter by 
the special inspiration of the Holy Ghost, having been 
chosen as a victim to expiate the terrible iniquities of 
her countrymen. She was always perfectly obedient to 
her confessors with regard to her penances ; and the 
very fact that these prudent and enlightened religious, 
some of them Jesuits, others Dominicans, should have 
permitted her to practise such terrific austerities, is in 
itself a proof that they felt God asked this sacrifice at 
her hands, which it would be rash and presumptuous for 
ordinary souls to seek to imitate. 

St. Rose began her attacks on her lower nature by 
depriving her body as far as possible of everything which 
is pleasing to the senses. She was very fond of fruit ; from 
the age of four, she absolutely forbade herself the use of it; 
znd, if any were given to her, she dislnb\i\edSl^xxiOT\%V^x 
brothers and sisters. She never ate me^X. \ \a\ otl^wjox^ 
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fare consisted of hard crusts, tepid and nauseous water^ 
and a soup of bitter herbs, mixed with gall and ashes ; 
on Fridays she took only bread and gall. During Lent 
she abstained from bread, and on the Fridays of that 
holy season contented herself with a mouthful of gall 
and five orange-pips, in memory of the Five Wounds of 
our Lord. She sometimes deprived herself altogether 
of food for a week at a time, supported only by the Holy 
Eucharist; and in the heat of a tropical summer she 
would for weeks at a time abstain altogether from 
drinking. Every night and morning she rubbed her 
lips and tongue with gall ; and to mortify her taste she 
often chewed nauseous and bitter herbs. She specially 
chose for this purpose the leaves and stalks of the 
passion-flower, a plant which she dearly loved, as it 
reminded her of the suffering of her Divine Spouse. To- 
bring her body into subjection, she deprived it as far as- 
possible of sleep, only allowing herself two hours' repose 
every night, and this she took on a bed composed of 
rou^h logs, strewn with bits of broken glass and 
eartnenware. Full of courage as she was. Rose often 
shuddered before stretching herself on this instrument 
of torture. One night, when she felt a greater repug- 
nance than usual to lie down upon it, our Lord deigned 
to appear to her and encouraged her by recalling to her 
mind the hard bed of the Cross and the nails which 
pierced His Sacred Hands and Feet; and from that 
time her hesitation ceased. The struggle against sleep 
cost her very dear; and she was obliged to have recourse 
to the most heroic means to keep herself awake. She 
would strike her head violently, run needles into her 
flesh, suspend herself from the nails of a great Crucifix 
of life-size which she had in her room, or even hang: 
herself up by her few remaining locks of hair to a nail 
in the wall, just resting the tips of her toes on the 
ground ; and thus compel herself to watch and pray. 
Several times in the day she took a severe discipline ta 
expiate her own sins and those of others ; to avert 
public misfortunes and the tTOM\Aes oi \)tv^ CVwxcVv^ lev 
draw down the blessioig of God oivYvei Il^.\^N^ co\«i\.y^ A^ 
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obtain the conversion of idolaters and sinners, the grace 
of a good death for those in their agony, and for the 
eternal repose of the souls in Purgatory. On her head, 
dexterously concealed under her veil and her few locks 
of hair, she wore in memory of our Lord's Crown of 
Thorns a triple silver crown, armed with ninety-nine 
sharp points ; every day she changed the position of the 
crown, so as to multiply her wounds ; and on Fridays 
and Saturdays, in honour of the sufferings of Jesus and 
the sorrows of Mary, shie fastened it more tightly, so 
that the points penetrated more deeply into the flesh. 
She often fastened hard cords tightly round her arms ; 
and at night, in all weathers, she would frequently spend 
some hours walking barefoot in her parents' garden, 
bearing on her shoulders an enormous wooden cross. 
She often fell beneath its weight ; and she would then 
compel her faithful Peruvian attendant, who always 
accompanied her, to trample upon her and load her with 
blows and ill-treatment. In the midst of all these 
terrible self-inflicted sufferings, the Saint's face was 
always serene and cheerful ; no sign ever betrayed the 
agony she was enduring. 

Her love of retirement and manner of life. 

St. Rose loved silence and solitude ; she hated idle 
conversations and everything which could distract her 
from her loving intercourse with her Heavenly Spouse. 
As a child she had taken no part in childish amusements ; 
and, as she grew older, she constructed for herself in 
the garden, with the help of her brother Ferdinand, a 
little oratory of branches, under the shade of a leafy 
maple. Here she spent whole hours, communing with 
the Beloved of her soul. Her mother, proud of her 
beauty, and desirous of finding a suitable match for her, 
insisted on presenting her to visitors, and taking her to 
parties and worldly gatherings. In vain did the Saint 
entreat to be excused from all this dissipation ; she was 
compelled to obey. At length these unwelcome visits 
and entertainments came to be oi ^Xmo^X. ^^e^ <^^^::^- 
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rence. St. Rose felt that her mother was drawing her 
from the path marked out for her by our Lord ; and, 
unwiUing openly to refuse compliance, she had recourse 
to innocent stratagems, and inflicted on herself the 
severest sufferings that she might be unable to obey. 
Thus on one occasion, she purposely got her foot crushed 
under a large stone ; on another, she burnt both her 
feet against the oven ; very often she rubbed her eyes 
witha kind of pepper producing a most painful inflamma- 
tion ; and so she was left in peace for a time. But at length 
the pious fraud was discovered, and she was loaded with 
blows and reproaches. Her mother once obliged her 
to put on a beautiful wreath of fresh flowers. Rose 
obeyed, but fastened the wreath with a needle, which 
she drove so deeply into the flesh, that she was obliged 
to have recourse to her faithful Mariana for assist- 
ance in drawing it out when the time came for 
removing the adornment. Nothing was so painful to 
St. Rose as to hear herself praised. A visitor having 
once expressed great admiration at the whiteness of 
her hands, the Saint went and plunged them into quick- 
lime, so that for several weeks they caused her agonizing 
pain. Her mother now began to press her to wear rich 
dresses and jewellery, and to make use of cosmetics. 
The Saint felt that this would offend God ; so, for the 
first time in her life, she humbly but firmly replied that 
she could not obey. An angry scene ensued ; but, by 
the intervention of her confessor. Rose at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to attire herself in a 
plain dress of coarse material, such as was usually worn 
by devout women who had taken a vow of virginity 
without embracing conventual life. This she continued 
to wear, until she reached the age of twenty, when, as 
we shall see, she took the habit of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic. 

Her troubles, however, were not yet over. Like 

her holy mistress, St. Catherine of Siena, she had 

to undergo a cruel persecution from her family on 

account of her refusal to mairy. T\\e Flores were in 

straitened circumstances, and a lao^X a^NaYi\:^^^Qv>a 
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offer had been made for her hand. Her relations were 
furious when the Saint declined it. Her mother loaded 
her with blows, and for a considerable time she was 
treated by the whole family with the utmost contempt 
as the vilest of hypocrites ; they even accused her of 
being in league with the evil one. Rose rejoiced in 
the humiliations which were heaped upon her; and 
little by little the storm calmed down. 

St. Rose was the most loving and dutiful of daughters, 
and consecrated ten hours every day to working for the 
support of her family. She was wonderfully clever with 
her needle, and could do more work in a day than any 
other skilled work-women could do in four. After her 
death, many were found to bear witness to the spotless 
cleanliness of the work which came from her hands, 
and to the exquisite taste with which she embroidered 
flowers of every variety of colour. To increase the 
slender resources of the household, the Saint also culti- 
vated several beds in the garden, rearing flowers which 
were carried to market by the faithful Mariana. God 
blessed her labours; the plants which she tended, 
regardless of the ordinary laws of nature, blossomed 
at all seasons of the year ; they were more brilliant in 
hue, and more fragrant in perfume, than those grown in 
other gardens, and never failed to find ready purchasers 
among the flower-loving population of Lima. If any of 
the family were sick, St. Rose nursed them with the 
tendcrest assiduity, yet without ever quitting that inner 
cell of the heart, which, after the pattern of St. Catherine, 
she had formed from her earliest years. So great was 
her love of obedience, that, when she felt exhausted 
after her prolonged fasts, she would never take any- 
thing without first asking her mother's leave. God 
permitted that the latter should sometimes leave her 
request unanswered ; in this case Rose never repeated 
it, but interpreted her mother's silence as an indication 
that God willed her to continue fasting ; and thus she 
sometimes remained several consecutive days without 
tasting food. She would also apply to her mother for Tjer- 
wission to take the silks and othet ma\,iina\!s»^^\^Q5iiNx^^ 
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for her work. Dona Flores was naturally of an irritable 
disposition, and one day said to her daughter : " Why 
are you so tiresome, Rose ? All that you want is in an 
open cupboard ; why can't you go and take it?" To 
this the Saint humbly replied : ** My work is of very 
little value in itself, so I try to enhance its worth by 
giving it the merit of obedience." To test her docility, 
her mother one day made her embroider her flowers on 
the wrong side, and then unpick the work, and her 
orders were obeyed with perfect sweetness. 

Soon after her refusal to marry, St. Rose obtained 
leave from her mother to build herself a little wooden 
cell in a remote part of the garden. It was about five 
feet long by four broad, and her mother alone possessed 
the key. When her confessor wondered that she 
should have made it so small, the Saint answered with 
a smile : "It will be quite large enough for my Beloved 
and me." Henceforth it became her custom to repair 
to this little haven of peace at an early hour in the 
morning, and only to return to the house late at night. 
As we have seen, ten hours of her day were spent in 
manual labour for the support of her family ; two hours 
she allotted to sleep ; and the remaining twelve were 
consecrated to prayer. 

At the age of twelve, St. Rose had already attained to 
that highest degree of prayer, which mystic writers call 
the prayer of union. Waking or sleeping, the eyes of 
her soul were ever open to God. Whether she were 
spinning, sewing, speaking, eating, or walking; in the 
church, in the garden, in her home, in the streets ; 
always and everywhere, she kent herself in the presence 
of God. Yet, whilst this divine presence occupied all 
her interior powers, her extcinal senses were perfectly 
free. Whilst she was inwardly conversing with God, 
she employed herself without difficulty in the duties of 
her state, patiently answered all questions addressed to 
her, and devoted herself to her occupations with as much 
promptitude and attention as though she had nothing 
else to do. Three times a week sVve weut to receive 
Holy Communion in 1,he dauidv, T\ve\e ^V^ \Kv^\.\i^ 
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seen like an adoring angel, perfectly motionless, her 
eyes fixed upon the Tabernacle. She prepared herself 
for Holy Communion by sacramental confession, shed- 
ding floods of tears with as much contrition as though 
she had been the greatest of sinners; and yet her 
confessors unanimously testified that she never in her 
whole life committed a single deliberate venial sin ; and 
she was obliged herself to acknowledge that she had 
scarcely ever known what it was to feel in herself the 
slightest opposition to virtue; On the eve of her 
Communion-days she redoubled her austerities and 
prepared to receive the Divine Guest with as much 
fervour as though she were to communicate but once in 
her life, or as though each Communion were to be her 
last. When the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, she 
would remain in the church from morning till night, 
without moving and without taking any food. 

Her Heavenly Favours; Temptations; 

Virtues. 

St. Rose's little cell became to her a paradise of 
delights. When she read, the mere sight of the Holy 
Name of Jesus would throw her into an ecstasy. Then 
her Divine Spouse would appear to her in the form of 
an infant of surpassing beauty, lying on the book and 
affectionately caressing her. As she sat at her work, 
the same Divine Infant would come and sit upon 
her cushion, stretching out His little arms to her, and 
telling her, that, as she desired to belong entirely to 
Him, so He wished to be all hers, to take her heart and 
to give her His in exchange. These favours were of 
daily occurrence, and were sometimes witnessed by 
others. If by midday she had not yet received a visit 
from her Heavenly Guest, she would implore Him with 
sighs and tears to come to her, and would send her 
Guardian Angel to invite Him. Once she had remained 
till after midnight in her cell ; and, when she wished to 
return to the house, she was too ex.Vva.M'&X.^^ \.^ \ak& -^v. 
single step. As she wished to coiMtt>OL\x\c^\.^ \xx "^^ 
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morning, she could not bear the thought of breaking 
her fast, though she felt herself almost dying from want 
of food. She therefore humbly had recourse to her 
Divine Spouse, Who appeared to her and said : " Apply 
thy lips to the wound of My side, My beloved daughter. 
It was laid open for the salvation of mankind ; and in it 
the faithful always find the salutary balm of which they 
stand in need." Rose obeyed, and was immediately 
consoled and strengthened. 

The Heavenly Bridegroom was jealous of the love of 
this pure heart, and would not suffer Rose to take plea- 
sure in any created thing. As has been already men- 
tioned, she was in the habit of cultivating flowers for 
the support of her family and the decoration of several 
altars. Once, when she had been taking special pains 
to rear some beautiful flowers for the approaching 
solemnity of the Quarant* Ore, her efforts were blessed 
with even more than her ordinary success. One plant 
in particular, known in those parts as the Imperial 
Ctown, had blossomed in the richest profusion. Going 
one morning to water her favourites, the Saint found 
them lying uprooted and withered on the ground. As 
she retraced her steps, feeling somewhat sad and disap- 
pointed, our Lord presented liimsclf before her, saying : 
"Wherefore this afiiiction, My daughter? Am not I 
dearer to thcie than all flowers ? I wish to be Myself 
thy Imperial Crown ; and for this cause have I destroyed 
those which thou wast tending with so much care. 
Rose, thou art My flower, henceforth let Me alone be 
the flower of thy heart." 

St. Rose also enjoyed a sweet familiarity with Our 
Blessed Lady, from whom she received almost daily visits. 
Whilst still a child, she had constituted herself a sort 
of little sacristan of the Rosary Chapel in the Dominican 
Church. She delighted in keeping it exquisitely clean 
and beautifully decorated. She bore a special devotion 
to the image of Our Lady and the Holy Child in this 
chapel. To its feet she brought all her troubles and all 
her petitions, and she at once kwew whether or not to 
expect a. favourable answer. Soiive\.\TJxe?» \)cv^ c:<^\>s5X^\x* 
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ances of the Blessed Virgin and of the Divine Infant 
assumed a serious and even a threatening aspect. 
" But," said the Saint, ** on these occasions I do not let 
myself be discouraged. I go on praying until I have 
succeeded in disarming the wrath of the Divine Babe 
through the intercession of His Mother, and in obtain- 
ing from Him a gracious smile." At one time, the 
Saint suffered from sleeplessness, and received orders 
from her Confessor to take a sleeping draught, and 
allow herself longer rest. It was not till towards morn- 
ing that the draught began to take effect ; and then, in 
spite of the penitential character of her bed, the Saint 
slept so profoundly, as often to exceed the prescribed 
number of hours. Her spirit of obedience took alarm, 
and she besought the Mother of God to come to her 
assistance. From that day. Our Lady deigned to take 
on herself the office of calling her faithful servant. At 
the appointed hour she would present herself, radiant 
with beauty, saying : " Rise, my daughter ; the hour of 
prayer is come." Then St. Rose would leave her bed ; 
and, prostrate on the ground, would exclaim with St. 
Elizabeth : ** Whence is it to me that the Mother of my 
Lord should come to visit me ?" One morning, how- 
ever, the Saint was more weary than usual ; and, 
though she answered the heavenly call and at once sat 
up, she involuntarily closed her eyes and fell asleep 
again. Our Lady returned, touched her with her 
immaculate hands (a thing she had never done before), 
and said in a graver tone than usual : ** Sleep not, my 
daughter ; thou didst earnestly beg of me to call thee 
at the hour of prayer. Lo I I come a second time. 
The hour is past." Rose re-opened her eyes and saw the 
Mother of God departing ; but she had not the happi- 
ness of beholding, as usual, her beautiful countenance ; 
whence she concluded, with deep contrition, that Our 
Lady wished to punish her for her idleness. 

Like all faithful servants of God, St. Rose was not 
free from the assaults of the devil. He continually laid 
snares for her, in the hopf\ if he could not lead her into 
sin, of at least disturbing her at\ici ^i^.^ex's* ^isA^ve;^\2Ci?^ 
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out her patience. But it was all in vain. Though he 
was permitted to strike and iil-treat her, Rose only 
laughed at his attacks, and drove him from her by calling 
her Divine^Spouse to her aid. Then the evil one began 
to ill-use her books of devotion, specially her copy of 
Granada's Meditations, of which she was very fond. 
He tore the precious volume and threw it upon a heap 
of filth ; but it was presently returned to the Saint, 
perfectly uninjured. St. Rose would even defy Satan to 
the combat, bidding him torment her body as much as 
God permitted. " As for my soul," she added, " thou 
canst not harm it ; it is under the protection of my 
Divine Spouse.'* On one occasion, having been 
tempted to impurity, she pitilessly scourged herself with 
an iron chain, exclaiming in tears : ** O Lord, why hast 
1 hou abandoned me ? If Thou hadst been near, never 
should I have been exposed to so abominable an 
assault." As she pronounced these words, our Lord 
appeared before her, casting upon her a look of love 
and saying to her : " Wouldst Thou have conquered, 
Rose, if I had not been in thy heart V^ 

The heavenly favours, of which St. Rose was the 
object, had the effect of rooting her more and more 
deeply in humility. The more God exalted her, so much 
the more did she abase herself, sincerely confessing 
that she was the last of creatures, the off-scouring of 
creation. When others contradicted her in this point, 
she would weep and turn pale and say to them : " I 
know better than you ; no one knows me as I know 
myself." Nothing pleased her so much as to be despised 
and ridiculed ; whilst praise, on the other hand, caused 
her the most acute suffering. Whenever she heard 
herself extolled, she took her revenge by redoubling her 
mortifications. On one occasion, for example, when 
she accidentally overheard one of the Canons of the 
Cathedral speaking of her holy and mortified life, she 
struck repeated blows on her terrible crown, driving its 
points more deeply into her head. She did all in her 
power to conceal her penances and the divine graces 
with which she was favoured, oiAy aNer^ ^m^^Q^\Q\x 
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of which has come to our knowledge. Her continual 
austerities having at one time reduced her to a state of 
utter prostration, she became very thin and pale : and as 
she observed that her emaciated countenance attracted 
attention and respect, she earnestly begged of God 10 
restore her former healthy appearance, without in :\ny 
way alleviating her sufferings , and her prayer was 
granted. St Rose's severity to herself was only equalled 
by her extreme indulgence towards others. She was 
always ready to make herself the servant of even the 
lowest ; never did a harsh word escape her lips : never 
was she seen to give way to the slightest impatience or 
ill-humour. She knew how to make herself all things to 
all ; she was quick to discern the virtues and merits of 
others, and held her neighbours in the highest esteem, 
as creatures redeemed by the Blood of Christ. She was 
full of the tenderest gratitude towards God, who had 
loved her so much, and who had watched over her with 
such fatherly care. She was continually expressing her 
love by fervid ejaculations, and earnr-stly imploring that 
God would give her grace to love Him more and more. 
** Those who do not love God," she would say, '* do not 
know how good He is." Though she hated idle 
conversations, she was never weary of speaking on this 
her favourite topic ; and the listeners felt their hearts 
glow within them as her burning words fell upon their 
ears. One of St. Rose's prayers for obtaining an increase 
of Divine love has been preserved, and runs as follows : 
" Adorable Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, 
our Creator and our Redeemer, I grieve from the bottom 
of my heart for having so often offended Thoe, because 
Thou art Ho who is, and because I love Thee above all 
things. O true God, the betrothed of my soul, most 
amiable Jesus, my adorable consoler, I desire to love 
Thee with that perfect, complete, sincere, incomparable, 
invincible, and eternal love wherewith the Blessed in 
Heaven love Thee ! Yes, O God of my heart, joy of my 
soul, I desire to love Thee as much as Thou art loaded 
by Thy Mother, blessed among all women, my Mothei 
^^d Lady, the most pure Virgin M^rj. \ \\o\i\^ ^Wv 
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love Thee as Thou lovest Thyself, my Lord and my God, 
my salvation and my happiness. O my most adorable 
Jesus, grant that I may be consumed and melted in the 
furnace of Thy most ardent charity ! " 

St. Rose daily consecrated three hours to the duty 
of thanking God for His benefits ; one in the morning, 
one at noon, and one in the evening. She took 
great delight in contemplating the divine perfections. 
At her request, one of her confessors made out a list 
of 150 divine attributes. These she divided into 
fifteen decades, which she used to recite slowly, adding 
to each decade a Gloria Patri, and she was accustomed 
to say that the infernal spirits greatly dreaded this 
prayer. 

Our Saint never lost an opportunity of labouring for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. She urged 
the use of spiritual reading and meditation on all 
whom she knew ; and she affirmed that the latter was 
the most powerful antidote against the poison of sin ; 
that those who practised it, ensured their salvation, 
whilst those who neglected it were hurrying on to their 
destruction. She also powerfully recommended the 
recitation of the Holy Rosary, accompanied by medita- 
tion on the Mysteries. "The Rosary," she used to say, 
'* combines vocal and mental prayer, supplication, praise, 
and thanksgiving ; it is a devotion very pleasing to God." 
Everything which offended God was a subject of deep 
affliction to the Saint and excited her zeal ; and, in spite 
of her habitual reserve, she would reprove any whom she 
saw talking in church ; but she did this with such 
affability, that her words seemed rather a request 
than a rebuke. From her childhood it was well known, 
that, however patiently she might submit to personal 
contempt and ill-treatment, she would not tolerate 
any offence against God, committed in her presence, 
without at once reporting the matter to her parents. 
Lying she held in the greatest aversion ; and she 
could not bear any inaccuracy in speech. "Excuse 
mo/' she would say, if she heard anything related 
wexactly: " what you say seems \.o m^ \.o\i^ VcL^wt^^, 
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I think things happened thus," &c. St. Rose had 
been favoured with the gift of tears. She wept abun- 
dantly over her own imperfections and the sufferings of 
her Divine Spouse ; but she called tears ** pearls destined 
for the eternal treasury," and could not bear to see 
them wasted on worldly and trivial matters. 

Our Saint's confidence in God knew no bounds. 
Though she regarded herself as the lowest of creatures, 
she was certain that her heavenly Spouse would never 
fail to protect her. She took special delight in 
constantly repeating the verse : " Incline to my aid, O 
God ; O Lord, make haste to help me." This aspira- 
tion was all the more dear to her, as it had been a 
favourite also with St. Catherine of Siena. As a child, 
Rose had inherited from her mother a great fear of 
ghosts and of being alone in the dark. To overcome it, 
she used to retire into dark and solitary places to give 
herself to prayer. One very dark evening, she had 
remained in the garden praying till an advanced hour. 
Her mother came to seek her, accompanied by her 
father, for she was afraid to come alone. Rose heard 
them approaching, and said to herself: " My mother 
crosses the garden without fear, because my father is 
with her ; and shall I be afraid of the darkness, having 
my heavenly Bridegroom always at hand ? I cannot see 
Him at my side ; but He is in my heart. My mother 
puts her trust in a mortal man and fears no danger when 
he is with her ; and shall I tremble when my Saviour is 
with me ?" This simple reflection cured her for ever 
of all her fears ; from that moment she was afraid of 
nothing. She gave innumerable proofs of this courage 
inspired by confidence in God. When she was about 
twelve years old, she was one day out with her mother 
and brothers, when a mad bull, which had broken* its 
bonds, rushed towards them. Dona Flores wished to 
take flight with her children, but Rose urged the whole 
party to stand still, and the infuriated animal rushed 
past without appearing to see them. Whilst the others 
were still trembling. Rose betrayed no signs of emotion 
and calmly remarked: **Let us c\\i\^\X^ x^^ oxv ^'^ 
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assistance of God when danger threatens us and human 
help is wanting." At one time the Saint suffered from 
cruel doubts about her salvation ; but our Lord appeared 
to her and dispelled her fears on this subject by these 
words: "Be of good heart, My daughter. I only 
condemn those who choose to be condemned." 

Her Interior Sufiferings. She enters the 
Third Order of St. Dominic. Her 
Mystic Espousals. 

From the age of fifteen until her death, it pleased God 
to purify the soul of His servant by causing her to 
endure the most terrible spiritual desolation for an hour 
or more every day. It seemed to her that God had 
abandoned her; and she cried out with her Divine 
Spouse : " My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me ?" In this state of mysterious suffering, her memory 
was completely obscured ; it seemed to her each time 
that this moral torture was to last for ever; and she 
compared her anguish to the sufferings of purgatory and 
hell. Her understanding was without light; her will 
still tried to love, but was hard and cold as ice; her 
memory sought in vain for any consoling recollection. 
But in her sorrow she wholly submitted herself to the 
Divine Will. When pressed by her confessors to say 
what happened to her at the end of her daily agony, she 
told them that God suddenly flooded her soul with 
spiritual consolations, assuring her that He would never 
abandon her ; and that visions of the Sacred Humanity 
of our Lord and of His Blessed Mother were then vouch- 
safed to her. 

From childhood Rose had earnestly desired to wear 
that Dominican habit with which her beloved Mistress, 
St. Catherine of Siena, had been clothed. She ardently 
wished to see a Convent of Dominican nuns founded in 
Lima ; but the Spanish Government would not give the 
necessary authorization, on the i^lea that there were 
enough convents in the city aXxea^^. ^^\\.^ ^1 '^Ka 
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obstacle, which seemed insuperable, St. Rose predicted 
that her wishes would be realized. She even recognised 
at first sight the person who was to be the future 
Prioress, drew an exact plan of the buildings, and 
foretold that her own mother would take the habit in 
the new community ; and after her death, all came to 
pass as she had said. 

One day Rose fell into an ecstasy, and it was revealed 
to her that she was, according 10 her desire, to take the 
habit of the Third Order of St. Dominic. On the Feast 
of St. Laurence, therefore, a.d. 1606, being then in her 
2 1 St year, in her beloved Chapel of the Rosary, she re- 
ceived from the hands of her confessor the white habit 
and black mantle of the Order, continuing to reside as 
before in the house of her parents. Being now a 
member of the Order of Penance of St. Dominic, St. 
Rose redoubled her austerities, using a double iron 
chain in place of the discipline of knotted cords she had 
hitherto employed, and wearing next her skin a garment 
of horse-hair, garnished with sharp points and prickly 
thistles, so that she could not move a step without pain. 
Her health was always delicate, and during her whole 
life she was subject to a complication of diseases, which 
baffled human science, and left no part of her body 
without its torment ; but in the midst of her pains she 
would exclaim: '*0 Lord, increase my sufferings, but 
increase also the flame of Thy love in my heart." 

About the time of her admission into the Dominican 
Order, she was granted a most beautiful and instructive 
vision, which fortified her desire of suftering. Being 
in prayer, she was all of a sudden ravished in spirit, and 
beheld a brilliant light, in the midst of which was a 
resplendent arch of various colours ; above the arch was 
a second of equal beauty, which bore in its centre the 
blood-stained Cross of our Lord ; rays of light marked 
the place of the nails ; the title, " Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews," was also discernible. Our Lord, 
resplendent with majesty and glory, appeared in the 
space between the two arches, and from His Sacred 
Humanity there darted forth flarc^e^ viVvOcv 'Si^^-tc^^^ n.^ 
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penetrate into the inmost depths of the Saint*s sonl. 
Beside Him lay a pair of scales and some weights. The 
Angels took them and weighed out sufferings and 
tribulations, of which Jesus distributed a share to each 
of the elect, giving the Saint a large measure. Then 
she saw an enormous heap of heavenly favours, which our 
Lord Himself placed in the scales, weighed them with 
the tribulations, and then divided them amongst the 
elect, Rose receiving a share equal to the measure of her 
sufferings. After this, she heard our Lord say: 
"Affliction is always the companion of grace. Grace 
can only be obtained by suffering ; Divine consolations 
are distributed in the same proportion as sufferings ; let 
every one understand this. Let none deceive themselves. 
The way of the Cross is the only path which leads to 
Heaven. Earthly sorrows are the roots of heavenly 
joys." Then the Saint felt an earnest desire to proclaim 
to the whole world the blessings attached to suffering. 
" Know," said she, "that sufferings are never dispro- 
portioned to the strength of those to whom our Lord 
sends them ; for He does not strike at random ; His 
wisdom weighs out the crosses which He imposes." 

The mystic espousals with our Lord, accorded to St. 
Catherine of Siena, were vouchsafed also to this her 
feithful client. St. Rose was prepared for this wonderful 
favour by a heavenly voice, which said to her : " Give 
Me thy heart," and by a mysterious dream in which our 
Lord appeared to her under the garb of a sculptor about 
to start on a journey, and asked her to become His 
Spouse. On receiving her consent. He showed her 
some blocks of marble which she was to polish and 
chisel during His absence. Shortly afterwards He 
again appeared to her, as though returned from His 
journey ; the Saint excused herself for not having yet 
completed her task, saying it was a labour to which she 
was wholly unaccustomed, having hitherto only occupied 
herself with needlework and other female employments. 
** Think not," said our Lord, "that thou art the only 
one of thy sex on whom I have laid a similar task ; look 
here." So saying He opened a dooi, and ^o^^ \i€a.€A 
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a large workshop, full of blocks of marble. A multitude 
of young maidens, armed with chisels, mallets, and 
other tools, were carving and polishing the blocks, and 
watering them with their tears. Rose remarked, that, 
in spite of the dusty nature of their work, they were 
clothed in rich garments of spotless cleanliness, as 
though bidden to a marriage feast. Then it was 
revealed to her that this chiselling of stones was figura- 
tive of the pains, tears, and efforts needed for the 
acquisition of virtue. Whilst she was watching the 
maidens at their work, she suddenly beheld herself clothed 
in a magnificent garment of gold brocade, adorned with 
the richest jewels. She then awoke, full of supernatural 
joy and consolation. A few days afterwards, on Palm 
Sunday, the Saint was assisting with the other Sisters of 
the Third Order at the office of the day in the Church 
of St. Dominic, and the Sacristan forgot to give her a 
palm. In her humility, Rose attributed this omission 
to her sins, yet she failed not to follow the procession 
devoutly with the rest ; and at the end of the ceremony, 
she resumed her place in the Rosary Chapel ; and 
looking up affectionately at the statue of Our Lady, 
accused herself of having perhaps too eagerly desired 
the blessed palm. The Mother of God smiled upon 
her even more lovingly than usual ; and Rose forgot 
her trouble and exclaimed : " Henceforth, most amiable 
Lady, I will never receive any palm from mortal hands, for 
thou, O palm-tree of Cades, wilt give me one which will 
never fade." Then Mary turned her eyes on the Divine 
Infant, as though asking a favour ; and the Holy Child 
distinctly pronounced these words: '*Rose of My Heart, 
be thou My Spouse." The Saint prostrated on the 
ground, and in the transport of her gratitude exclaimed: 
*' I am Thy servant, O Lord. O King of glory, I am 
the last of Thy slaves. I am Thine, and desire to belong 
to Thee alone. I will be eternally faithful to Thee, and 
I desire to lay down my life for Thee." Then Our 
Lady said to her : ** O my Rose, thou seest and under- 
standest the favour which my Son has granted thee." 
The Saint resolved to have a liug m^d^., \\Vvk.\x ^\n.'^ 
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might always wear as a memorial of the immense favour 
which had been conferred upon her. She entrusted her 
brother Ferdinand with the commission, begging him 
to have a motto engraved on the ring. The young man, 
who knew nothing of what had passed, reflected for a 
moment, and then wrote down the very words which 
our Lord had used : " Rose of My Heart, be thou My 
•Spouse." The Saint joyfully acquiesced, recognizing in 
this wonderful coincidence a fresh proof of the love of 
her Divine Spouse. The ring was brought to her on 
Maundy Thursday morning, and she begged the Sacristan 
of the Dominican Church to place it where the Blessed 
Sacrament was to repose. Her request was complied 
with ; and on Easter Sunday the Saint suddenly beheld 
the ring on her finger, without knowing how it came 
there. 

Closing Years of St. Rose's Life. Her last 

Illness and Death. 

At the time of her espousals, our Lord told St. Rose 
that He would now take upon Himself the charge of her 
family ; and thenceforth she consecrated to the service 
of the poor, the sick, and the afflicted, the time which 
she had hitherto devoted to working for the household. 
St. Rose beheld her Divine Spouse in the person of His 
suffering members, and laboured for them with heroic 
and self-sacrificing charity; and God often bestowed 
upon her miraculous powers for their relief. In her 
jjeal for souls she was a true daughter of St. Dominic. 
She would gaze on the lofty mountains of her native 
land, and weep to think of the eternal loss of the pKK>r 
pagans who dwelt in their recesses. Often was she 
heard to exclaim, that, to save souls, she would gladly 
suffer herself to be cut in pieces ; and that she would 
fain be placed at the gate of hell to prevent sinners from 
entering there. She bore a holy envy to missionaries 
whose sex and vocation enabled them to carry the light 
of faith to the Indians and die a martyr's death. Once 
indeed she hoped that the ctowyv oi Ycv^x\,^'TdoT£v 'v^s 
ivithin her own grasp. On August a^^, K.Ti. i^i^^'C^^ 
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Dutch fleet appeared off the coast of Peru. Now the 
Dutch wete at that time impious and sacrilegious 
heretics, the implacable enemies of the faith. The 
inhabitants of Lima were panic-strack; but Rose, 
surrounded by a few devoted souls, hastened to the 
Dominican Church, and took her stand on the altar 
steps, well knowing she could do nothing to protect the 
Blessed Sacrament, yet resolved to shed her blood in 
its defence. " I shall entreat the heretics to slake their 
rage on me," she exclaimed ; " and I hope, that, 
instead of killing me at one blow, they will slowly cut me 
to pieces, and that the Holy of Holies will be spared." 
When, however, the danger seemed most imminent, the 
Dutch Admiral was struck with apoplexy, the fleet 
sailed away, and no further attempt was made. Rose 
alone did not altogether share in the general rejoicing ; 
she was disappointed at not having been permitted to 
shed her blood for our Lord. 

The last three vears of our Saint's life, with the 
consent of her parents, though from what cause does 
not appear, were spent under the roof of Don Gonzalo 
de la Massa, who held an important post under the 
Viceroy, and whose wife had always been devotedly 
attached to Rose. She had for some time previously 
been allowed the privilege of daily Communion, and had 
reduced her bodily sustenance to one or at most two 
mouthfuls of bread by day; often she passed whole weeks 
without taking any nourishment whatever. When she 
came to live with the de la Massa family, it became her 
practice to go daily to the Dominican Church, at 
daybreak, and assist at all the Masses celebrated there 
till noon, when she would return to the house and retire 
to a little garret, where she led as solitar}'^ a life as 
formerly in her cell in the garden. During the last Lent 
of the Saint's life, a little bird used to come daily to 
celebrate the praises of God in her company. 

It was in the house of these kind friends that she was 
attacked by her last illness, which lasted three weeks^ axvd 
was one of agonizing suffering, boiive \\\\}cv ^^ \s\5:>!?x 
angelic patience. She received t\\^ \as\. ^^ctaxc^Rx^:^ 
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with the utmost devotion, reciting the Creed over and 
over again, and expressing her joy in living and dying a 
child of Holy Church. She begged that her white 

• scapular might be placed before her, that she might 
have continually before her eyes the standard to which 
she had sworn fealty. Seeing her mother weeping 
beside her, she said : " Lord, I resign her into Thy 
hands, do Thou strengthen and support her." Her 
father was ill at the time, but she caused him to be 
carried to her bedside, that she might receive his last 
blessing. Then she asked for the blessed candle, raised 
her eyes to heaven, and pronounced the words : "Jesus, 
Jesus, be with me." Thus did her pure soul go forth to 
meet the Bridegroom, on the 24th of August, a.d. i 6 i 7, 
at the age of thirty-one. Her dying prayer had been 

^ heard ; her mother found herself so overflowing with 
supernatural joy, that she was obliged to retire to con- 1 
ceal her transports. 

The virginal body of St. Rose was buried with great 
honour in the Dominican Church. At the funeral, the 
image of Our Lady of the Rosary was seen to shoot 
forth beams of dazzling light, whilst the eyes of the 
Queen of Heaven seemed to rest lovingly on the mortal 
remains of her devoted client. An extraordinary reli- 
gious movement took place at the death of St. Rose ; 
the confessionals were besieged, hardened sinners were 
converted, scandals ceased, and works of charity and 
mortification were begun. This wonderful change was 
not confined to the city of Lima, but spread with 
marvellous rapidity throughout the whole of New Spain. 
By the rigour of her penances and the practice of heroic 
virtue, Rose had satisfied the Divine Justice, effaced the ' 
scandals of the past, and drawn down the blessing of 
God on her native land. She was beatified by Clement 
IX., A.D. 1 668, and canonized by Clement X., a.d. 1671, 
the 30th of August being appointed for her festivaU 
She was declared Patroness of America and of the 
Philippine Islands. The narrow limits of these pages 

preclude the insertion of any of the miracles and 

heavenly favours granted tYiTOU^\v \}cve vdX.^tc^%^\^\^ cvl 
this "First Victim of Divine l.ove "mWe^e^ ^^xW? 
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It was midnight, a miserably wet winter's night. 
Snow had fallen heavily the day before, then partially 
melted, leaving those heaps of brown slush so detest- 
able to pedestrians in London. And now it was 
coming on again — a mixture of sleet and rain and 
snow, which a piercing easterly wind drove in the 
faces of the unhappy wanderers from their firesides. 

Yet one was braving it as best he might, keeping 
steadily on his way, taking no notice either of the 
drunken revellers whom, from time to time, he met 
at the corner of a gin-palace, or of the muttered " God 
bless him ! " of some belated Irishman, who, respect- 
fully touching his hat, would make way for him on the 
pavement and look after him as he passed with a kind 
of regretful eagerness, as if his presence had recalled 
memories of the cabin on the hill-side, and of past and 
maybe more innocent years. For that poor ragged 
Celt, with his slouch hat and frieze clothes, knew who 
he was, and still more Whom he was bearing. Dressed 
in those shabby, ill-fitting, black clothes, which an 
absurb legislation has decreed shall pretend to disguise 
the fact that the Religious Orders have once more 
returned to bless our land, the holy Capuchin Father 
was hurrying oh, regardless of wet and cold, reverently 

1 
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bearing the Lord of lords to cheer and sustain, maybe 
to save at the eleventh hour, a soul about to appear in 
presence of its Maker. 

It is not for one of his own flock, but for a dying 
man belonging to a neighbouring parish, the priest of 
which was unavoidably absent on an urgent sick call. 
And it is miles away from his monastery — at Kother- 
hithe, by the riverside ; the few street-lamps have well- 
nigh disappeared, and the little lantern which he bears 
is almost extinguished by the driving pitiless storm. 
But still he hurries on, past miles of dingy back streets, 
where the houses look as if they had all been built by the 
yard on one grimy, uniform pattern. Even the vile 
public-houses which line the way are mostly emptied 
of their usual occupants. But at last he finds himself 
at the door of a miserable house in a wretched quarter, 
where each family is huddled into a single room, with- 
out any pretence at decency or modesty in their 
arrangements. And who can blame them ? or how can 
such tenements be improved? The thing is simply 
impossible as long as human beings are thus crowded 
and packed into one small space, with no division for 
sex or age, with no provision for either cleanliness or 
drainage, and with no visit from the sanitary inspector, 
until some fearful outbreak of cholera or fever decimates 
the inmates and compels public attention for a time to 
the consideration of the evil. But I am digressing. 

Two or three dirty, slatternly, but kind-hearted 

Irishwomen were hanging round the place, and eagerly 

offered to show the dying man's room to the welcome 

visitor. ''Pat, here's tTae ^xies»\,, Cjq^l W^-eR^ V^ixar* 
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exclaimed one, as she pushed open the door after 
scratnbUng up a filthy staircase, and revealed a scene 
too common in London to excite any surprise, yet not 
the less revolting in spite of its frequency. 

In a comer of the room, on a bundle of rags and 
straw which served as a pretence for a bed, lay the 
dying man. Children and persons of various ages were 
crouched on the floor in dififerent attitudes — some 
asleep, some awake. One woman, kneeling by the bed, 
was crjring bitterly ; on a brolien chair was a medicine- 
bottle and a cracked cup. On the hearth smouldered 
a wretched fire, with the usual black pot swung across 
the embers. Other furniture there was none ; and the 
atmosphere of the room, where the window had evi- 
dently not been opened for weeks, may be imagined. 

But to all this our good Capuchin seemed indifferent. 
Bapidly kneeling down by the soul who needed hia 
care, he found the poor fellow at first unconscious. He 
asked for a little water, and after some difficulty a cup- 
ful was brought to him which looked like dirty milk, 
and was probably melted snow. Adding a few drops of 
brandy to it from a flask he had brought with him, and 
putting it to the sick man's lips, the flickering life re- 
vived. After a few minutes, clearing the room of its 
inmates, the priest performed his sacred office. It was 
a less painful one than usual, for the poor Irishman 
was a good man, who, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
had always kept the Faith, as, thank God ! is so often 
the case with these poor " hewers of wood and drawers 
of water " in our big towns. 

His confession over and ftie ^iJo^oVxiXivoTx ^^^^ ^^^'^ 
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priest prepared to open the pyx to give^iipiitbi^ijyiwitir 
cvmi, when, to hie great suiprise, he found <tihJQ)i9'.iWN» 

two ^osta in it instead of one:.,;. In' the bseAft.of .his 
departure from , the monaBtery , he must: hay«. inAdwfe- 
;tently put, in two; at ,any.,rate,, there .thi^..;C«1;fti6ily 
were^ But he had scaroelj time toceflectitipfHfc ifcjii^lw 
sjck toan absorbed all his, pare. . Aft^^anoth^jjjpufilttte 
agony began, the prayers for tbe;.dep^rtiiig Efoq^^pe^ 
said, the, last absolutions giyeo. an^ ,Ep(%|.%. ^^^i^B 
'stillness fell upon all.. The en^ was,n<;\ip:ieM';t^§ plwt 
sigh, had been brea,tbed..^d the gopdipjiesf^^^^pfe^ 
to return home, carefully bearing the .BBexB^^^f^^if:^-^ 
■the second Host^— on, his breast. , > ,;!,■,; ^uicL-. -nu 

As he was paasing along an unfrequented. ^af|l^>^ebreRt 
•which he had been told would shorten. hJHijpwn^iilje 
suddenly heard a pjerciijg pry, foUowed ,l:iy.,a.jsgiit!ing 
wail which was even more painful tO: li?,t^ ■, ((?k ij;it 
c^e from a tidy-looking house on .the;;Otbai",.side,rf>f 
the road. As he stopped to inquire, %;cp»i», QBip^if^nt 
into the streetj and recognizing (he Father,^ to^^od ^ilP 
lia'l! to him. ' ^ ... .. ,.■,,■,-,.■■-, 'suf in:i. 

''What ia the matter?" esQlaiipedtheprieai,t vtilSV^K" 
is crying 80 pitepusly up there?" ,,, ,; i,'-;!.;, , 

"It's a yoiing lady, Father," replied the inon ; "(in^t J 
think it's just you she's wanting,'" he added, '^eoiflg;^|tt^ 
door as he spoke, " for she was took very had tt|\B J)igh^ 
and my missas doubts if she will live till morftiogi" -. ,■_ .<, 

The^ood' Father hastened upetaire, where h^ifpRpji 
, .^ and.very pretty girl, evidently in the.lapt.Eitftg^ 

offered t^P*^^"' ^^^ ^°^ ** ^^^^ '^^™ was,;gfeat, 
. .. .first she could, scarcely, apeak sB,ye.-j,rv.siRbB, 
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t«4^e s&&^ftiii]f&ift?ea 'a few broken" wonder, at Intervietlis : 
'^'CW-ticM %as Keferd my prayer ! Our Lady has sent 
j6n^ tllABiife^ ©ofl 'l^thank ' God ! ' ' ' Then her >fcears burst 
fbl:& fibfrestiv'tifl^th'^ priest- feared she would entirely 
eiHMiSt^ Mi*s€9f>'b^<^d^jshe could makfeher confession. 
In every way he tried to soothe and console her/ and 
M^lall^5^^io<Sft*^#tn5ceeaie* thaf ^be waft able tb tell him 

bet^Metbr^P .^/;-=v-'' : .-. •■'• •:■■• .:•■ :•■;,...:. 

^^'8fte'n^^'^^ab'4ti^f§a^'d.t 6nee, gfently bom and bred. 
Sfe^^litfa 'bebn-' bto'tij^bt \ip hj Catholic patents iii 'a 
(S^fioUc' febftie, ' iiid-^fterwiEbrds sent to a converit to 
cfiStefiia^^ ^^ ^eidu'eatibli; which shieJiad only teffe six 
ifiyMH^^'b\^for^.-''Bfer fault' was vanity, and a loVie 

cf^A!esfe''^d ^fe*ty ' clbthes ; but = tMt one fault was the 
p6(^MMf^ i^ti^ ;•>-;■ ^ ••-•-■ ■ ; •'-■ 

'^^ni''aa3^'fehe"Wferit <!mt shopping alone, only intend- 
ifa^to'W^iibslent for a feW minutes. A gtotlemanlike- 
Rfefeiiig iiia& iniet^het in th6i shop, and seeing her sorely 
tempted by-a^be«butiful di-esfe Which she <5ould not afford 
t^TS^j^riodght 5t^^t 6nce hinis^f and gav6 it t6 feer. 
MHg? j^y-atia 'pleasure, and totally ignorant and iin* 
stisfeibioite'bf '^Vfl 0*' danger/ she consented to let him 
3i(icofSlpi)oLf'ltie7 ^om^. "Then he persuaded her tb Wellk 
i^miMxmi^t^v^ith Mm,'ahd theii-^but^ why dwell oil 
&^' ^>aatafl^?^;^ Bhough. to^ay that he was a villain 
si&d i^fAetih^t) aild she darfed not then go home.* H^ 
6fiteiiea^Her at Once the sbelter of his hbuse, which she 
h^^'iiof'''6ho3cii-but to accept; but she never kn6w a 
itibtiiettt% ^acfe oi- freedom froiii remorse which some* 
Ifficies^ a&ibttrited ' to positive despair. Soon he got tir^d 
<yE Ber* and -net fretting,' and lelft her; and then began'd 
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time of misery, of which she had never dreamed. She 
tried to go out and get some work, but could not 
succeed ; then she caught a violent chill, and the cold 
settled on her chest, for she was always delicate. Yet 
all the time, shame prevented her going home or seek- 
ing a priest. 

That day she had broken a blood-vessel, and the 
doctor had been sent for by the woman of the house, 
who, on the whole, had not been unkind to the poor 
child. When he came he said sjie was dying, and that 
her friends must be sent for. But she would not let 
them send for any of them. How could she face her 
father's anger — ^her mother's bitter grief? Better they 
should fancy her dead than dishonoured. And then 
the terrible remorse which had always been gnawing at 
her heart, filled her with unspeakable agony and fear. 
She cried out for a priest, but none was at hand ; and 
the woman of the house said, *' She must wait till the 
morning ; it wasn't a night to turn out a dog ! ^ 

The poor child felt herself dying, and that the morn- 
ing might be too late ; and she was wailing and crying 
and praying for Our Lord to have mercy on her, and to 
send her one of His ministers to absolve her from her 
sin. He heard her prayer, and sent His faithful servant 
to bind up her broken and penitent heart, and to bid 
her once more hope, as Magdalene had hoped, that her 
sin would be forgiven by His precious Blood. The poor 
child made her confession with a contrition and heart- 
felt sorrow which went to the very heart of the good 
priest, whose task was not to alarm her conscience, but 
^o renew her confidence in the mexcy of God, He theA 
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understood Our Lord's meaning in the second Host, 
which had seemed so strange and unaccountable to him 
before ; and marvelled at the ways of God's wonderful 
mercy and loving-kindness. 

Before the morning dawned that poor child had 
breathed her last, penitent and forgiven, and strength- 
ened by Our Lord Himself for the dread journey, ^he 
holy Capuchin Father went home after his anxious and 
sleepless night, thanking God with all his heart that 
He had made him the instrument of saving this second 
soul, and given a fresh proof that none who call upon 
Him with truly contrite and penitent hearts will fail to 
be heard and answered, even should He work a miracle 
for the accomplishment of His merciful designs on their 
behalf. 
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It was a beautiful evening on the lagunes- The son 
had sunk behind one of the small islands dotting the 
Adriatic, in a sea of purple and yellow and gold. : The 
fishermen were spreading and drying their nets on th6 
shore, while their wives were sitting outside their doors, 
chatting and laughing and showing off the charms: of their 
respective babies, and the older children built inaagmary 
villages of sand and peopled them with shells: Sudd^iily 
a deep bell was heard, and instantly the voices wete 
hushed, and all knelt and repeated the "Angelas" with 
the simple faith of the Italian race, whose evening would 
be incomplete without that touching tribute to Our 
Lady. 

Among the women was one who had sat apart sadly 
from the rest, and down whose furrowed cheeks a few 
tears were coursing, when she rose from her knees and 
found herself suddenly facing a venerable priest, who 
had just come from the neighbouring village. 

" What ails you, my good Caterina ? " he asked, seeing 
the marks of distress on her face. " Is it the old sorrow 
always, or something fresh ? " 

" The old grief is ever fresh, my Father ; and widows 
cannot forget. It is a weary long waiting for the meeting 
up there," she added, pointing to the sky. "But it was 
not that which made me cry just now. It was Fernando. 



Ail ! people tried-to oohsole me' wheximy hu&band died 
by telling toe I bad th^ Children to (x>mfoift itie* ' The 
children ! It is they who mate my cross inteJerablie to 
me. liottft fe aM very weU-^-^he Is^a good child on the 
whole; but Fernaaido is always beadstroiigaaaawilM 
I eantiot nmtt^eohim. Hei will not listen to me^but 
goes off- for days together ; I don't' fcnow^ wher^, and I 
fear with bad ooinpanionst Now he is ^€fD& again, and 
I atoiaibly brbken*^^bearted abcoithini.'''' ^^\ -"; 

The' good' >dld priest did his biest tb!<5omfort her; but 
lie kdeW'W^' how great were the difficoliied of the case. 
The bdy' was- bri^t, • ha,nd8onie; fifend= cliev^ ; he had 
leataed quiickly at school,- ■ and, : as loug: ^ as : his - f athier 
lived; had bdeb checked and controlled, :and made ^ obey. 
Btit with the father's delate this wholesome authority 
mingled ^wlth "fear hi^d ceased. - He loved fids nii^theii but 
she Wais to<(y'dOft 'and gentle to inii^Eenee sd headstrong 
aiid !rebe^iie' a* character. He begati -to deceive her dn 
B. th()U6%i,nd httie'Ways in order to x^om^s hisX)wn ends;; 
he n^gtected his teligious dulaes, and though' compelled 
tb gO't6 M«rSS:with het on Sundays^ and^ oxjtwardly to 
behave iB(s tistieil, the priest, who knew his hearty found 
him-eiitireiyichanged-.'' ■■'■- ;.-;>:':»''^=- 

'\En vain he reasoijLed with hijm, representing to him 
the solemn charge his father had ; left him^ on his deaths- 
bed 'to obey his mother ahd (hare for hto and his httle 
sistedfi : The boy was stubborn and sullen, and at last 
determiiied to run away from home and ^' earn a living 
indiepeiidently'/' as he said. But, like the prodigal son, 
after a; week or two's absence he had repented of his 
foUy^ He had suffered a great deal' in his vagabond life^ 
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and at ladll determined to come back to his mother ana 
own his fault. Her joy was so great at his return that 
perhaps she did not make him feel sufficiently the fall 
extent of his sin. She thought that by showering love 
and tender offices on him his heart would be touched and 
that he would spare her a repetition of such conduct. 

But there was no earnest purpose of amendment or 
true repentance in the boy's heart. Very soon he got 
tired of the monotony and slight control of his home- 
life, and the result was that, at the time our stoij 
opens, he had again deserted her, and was leading a 
wild, XJL satisfactory life, sometimes coming home, but 
always refusing to give any account of how he had 
spent the intervening time. No wonder that the poor 
mother's heart was riven, and that the place where she 
knelt in the church was generally wet with tears. 

At last'afiEairs came to a crisis. Fernando -had re- 
turned one evening more out of temper than naual, 
and had flatly refused to obey some trifling order his 
mother had given him. His words and manner roused 
even so gentle a nature as hers, and, speaking to him 
for the first time with real sternness, she warned him 
that if he continued in his wilful and disobedient 
career, indifferent to the bitter pain he caused her, 
God would signally punish him, and that he would 
surely die on the scaffold. Her words startled him at 
the time, and he promised to behave better. But the 
impression was a transitory one, and a few days later 
he again left her — this time for ever. God never per- 
mitted him to see his poor mother again on earth. 

We will pass lightly over the intervening ^eaia of 
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Fernanclo^s life till he became a niaii. Be was first 
engaged as a cabin boy on board a merchant brig sailing 
from Trieste. Then, finding him clever and intelligent, 
the ship's carpenter took a fancy to him and taught 
him his trade, which he quickly learned, and soon was 
able to command higher wages. All this time, though 
iiicreasing in knowledge and strength, he was far from 
growing in grace or in the love of God. Now and then 
he would turn into a church and say an occasional 
prayer. But his companions were bad and jeered at any- 
thing like religion ; so that he soon became ashamed of 
even so scanty a practice of his faith. 

After a year or two, he was taken on board a Neapoli- 
tan vessel bound for South America. But the crew 
were Carbonari, sociaUsts, and infidels, enUsted in a 
secret society to overthrow both the altar and the 
thrcme. . Finding Fernando a likely subject, they quickly 
won him over by bribes and promises, and finally en- 
rolled him as a member of their detestable sect, and 
initiated him into every species of iniquity. Unhappily, 
they found in him a ready pupil, and his gigantic strength 
made him a formidable instrument when any deed or 
unusual daring and villainy was required. But low as 
he had fallen, and rapid as had been his descent from 
good to evil, yet God did not altogether forsake him 
or overlook his mother's prayers and tears on his 
Ibehall He sent him a dangerous illness, and his 
hieartless companions, finding him in consequence only 
a burden upon them, sailed away, leaving him to seek 
a hospital in a strange port of South America. The 
sufferings he there endured, the desertion of his wicked 
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con^aiii6ris;-and'=fli« kiiid and tend^ircA^e li^,fi$fifft^!^ 
froln hi^ MiiBe'," awoke in bis- breast feeliugs.: o£; rejnprfta. 
and^bmptiricljion for hispjtsti'life, :and:.a .wbhl tp tmns 
dvera n^w l€fai ifOod- shoiild'Once incjrej^pareiiiia^ 
Tte fearoiE eternal' piibi^ment and the^ reocJieQtiOafcNI 
the teachings ^fhii 'chiJdhiOod 8tr®agtheBed^tbesaJg^ 
dispositions ill- 'hi6 heairt, and an. .appaiemrt^yr-tofiflHig 
(Srcrdmstaiice telped^ to -coiifinn theni; » ■ ^r- .•./ ):ii[v^o-iv. 

Amon^ th^' ntMe6 -^tms a young ^i4 the- /ddalgbter §i 
tlie matron, to wh^ffi he became; 'deeply ;« and ipa^iaar 
aitety '^tachedL^ She 'waft godd= ttnd piansj and jil ifl^nirt 
Catholic; so that before -ei»^uragi&gi his jaddraseeflbis 
ditifwky *hig'#iab^d to ftscertain 5f he^were othessbttkh. 
H^ asiStifed^ lier h^ was a Catholic jwad. borii ofvCSsthoJie 
patents'; but wheii she ^tf^tionedihim fisjto hiKtHQtbor 
and ' his 'hbihev 'and- eispecially' a& to /!&]&)• xbI^umu 
^i^cti(!^es, i^he'fouiid h^' hail nothiaaig to:Bay; add that Job 
conld give h^ir DO proof of 'his siseerity*' iKeinmiidQiW 
bame aknoJ^^deBp^ratej-aiid ponred-out ia-heii!iliejBtrfey 
o¥ his love aiiA' hiB'T6pentia*noe in b^ ^cray .-wMdbtodiiM 
not fail to toaehr'riie'girPi^' bei3tr*.^ .Finally,] -oDDrfiisinfe 
covery/ sh'e^ g^v^him a''i(^OnditionaIi:pToinisej:tKaAi>afai 
would mairry hitii' at 'the end of a JceriiainitiiJadjiQfepiOf 
batibn, whe^ she wonJd see if 'he had. •bean>iaiitbM 4A 
his new arid 'goM resolutions; and tying ia.sina.Ut bag 
round his neck, she made him swear nevec tditebe-ti 
off, for her sake: ' . ; '; .:.,.: m. .,;[ .'lij^d^J 

This was the only gleam of sunshine m-Eenitodoi^ 
sad and chequered career. It was a: pure andibajEibsli 
love, which, with the gtuce of God, might have.bpoiiigbii 
dbout hiid salvation. But, unhappily^ he did:jE»Dii:B^k 
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ifoi^ tMt ^ao® j i his rrepeintaace isindiliisi good resolutions 
cindUed awajr as hii? healtb b^cahbe restoiled:;' he trusted 
ini 'his OTml j^trengtb i land so *^ the laist stkte.oftbatman 
hwbs -worse. thaai tbi^-firstJ^' '''•>! I- > .^ ■ii'.'-..:./- -i ■>;: •: 
«') No'-> sooner "^ae Mg^'heaitjhrefBstablished'than Fer.'- 
iDaHdo-'wii/s anxious -to boia/flo^againy paVKly tohastexi 
ihe^^tiihe 6t Jrisr probation!,: partly itcr^ 'earn inore iiaooey 
^trhere\Wth' to '■ efiable him'- to taaar i-y (the prir^v igood ; child 
■fwii©sa heAtt he htidi woaal^ ■ -His skiH in Soar^enlering was 
,t^ilf kfiown, 'sbttbatiin aishdufc' timelhe obtained ein 
texeelleiit situatioq in an>Italfaii>ship bi3a'ifing:the English 
.flli^dnivihicbJae hopedtio inaki^^only a^ abort cmiseand 
them retum; to' 0laihi'bi!s bride; : > Tbey )t)airtedvwith imnch 
idteion bathisidefi(, .'but with' sl-glrowing: anctiletyion hers 
:ivihi<ah' iheii? • laitle * intercourse' had only sftrengthened. 
fSim cotiM; ndt' satisfy .herself 1;bat- his hieaft ^vc^as rfeally 
chan^di 4nd drfeaded- hiw being again i led awAy by -evil 
afcwa^aEriojidi'' The reBult JTkstified berifearsbut too' Well. 
The captain of Femando'sshipi wasi'a inaii of bad 
'riaarActdriibit he took.a great' fancy to his new car- 
pihter^ and- =eyen admitted' him om tesrms of equality to 
faii^ tabl4 j • He had <m board •a haoidsokne iEtalian woman 
Jtt«ho'pafllsed f^M-his wife^:but who was not so in, reality. 
IHiifi wdnian hafi no : sooner seehf Fernando than /she 
coiaeeiyed for himia strong !and guilty passion,' which slhe 
>at ifirsti endeavoured* :td ooEbceal, and only showed by in- 
itoeased ikiudness and attention to Fernando; on the plea 
ofrfhiaha'ving' lately: recov^ed from ai serious illness. 
.Ferhaiidbfwas pleased! andi flatteired by her manner, and 
gOibeganiniintimacy which was destined to have the 
-mostifatal; ^consequences. ; In ispite of his geniune love 
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for his affianced bride, the passionate nature of this bad 
woman worked upon all that was worst and lowest in 
himself, degrading him in his own eyes, yet blinding him 
to the inevitable consequences. She became his evil 
genius, a siren dragging him slowly but surely down to 
perdition. We need not enter into the sad story of 
passion and ambition od the one hand, leading to 
jealousy and fury on the other, and ending in the com- 
mission of a fearful crime. Suffice it to say that, under 
the impulse of a sudden and terrible temptation^ 
Fernando mortally stabbed the captain in his own 
cabin, and the woman shared the same fate. The mate^ 
hearing the murderous cries, rushed in to the assistance 
of his master and was killed also. The captain and the 
mate died immediately; but the woman lived long enough 
for her Neapolitan faith to revive, and calling Fernando 
to her, she exclaimed : " See what you have done I " 

"Yes,^ he replied sullenly, "I see; but you know 
well it is all through you ! " 

Then the wretched woman appealed to him to do her 
at least one last favour, and that was to hght six candles 
before a picture of Our Lady which hung in the cabin, 
and to promise her that when he came ashore he would 
have six Masses offered for the repose of her soul. 
This he promised mechanically, for, his furious passion 
over, he was, as it were, stunned at his own acts. His 
miserable victim expired a few minutes later on the couch 
where he had placed her. It was then for the first time 
that Fernando realized what he had done, and, without 
stopping to consider, he instinctively opened the httle 
hag which hung round his neck, and saw that it con- 
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tained a scapular with an image of Our Lady. At the 
sight he was softened, and bursting into tears, he 
exclaimed: "My God! my God! what have I done!" 
But the voice of Grace was soon hushed in the tumult 
of fear and remorse which had taken possession of him. 
He reaUzed also the excessive danger of his position, 
and his one idea was how to save himself. 

At last he made up his mind to take possession of the 
ship, and, e&rcing as far as possible the evidence of the 
struggle, and locking the cabin door, he quietly went on 
deck, and, taking the hehn, determined to alter the 
ship's course. But the sailors, who had hked their 
captain, and suspected there had been foul play, would 
not obey him ; and at last they rose against him in a 
body and tried to seize him. Being a man of herculean 
strength, ten of his opponents lay at his feet in his 
struggle for liberty. At last he was overpowered by 
numbers and safely secured ; after which the sailors ran 
the ship into the port of Montevideo, and delivered him 
over to the English authorities there on a charge of 
triple murder. From thence he was sent to England 
on board a man-of-war, bound with chains : but 
in a fit of frenzy he burst his bonds and threw himself 
into the sea to put an end to his miserable life. He 
was rescued, but again and again attempted the same 
desperate act. God had, however, other and more 
merciful designs as regarded this poor sinner. He 
was safely landed at Southampton, and from thence 
sent to Winchester, where he was tried ; and the evi- 
dence against him being overwhelming, he was finally 
condemned to death. 
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We must now leave the ctiminal for a short time, and 
give our readers the graphic description of his conver- 
sion from the pen of the holy Capuchi» Father who 
was God's instrument on this occasion. He writes : 

" I had been but a short time in England, and spoke 
the language very imperfectly, when I was one day sent 
for by Dr. Grant, the saintly Bishop of Southwark, who, 
to my great astonishment, asked me if I would go doi¥ii 
as soon as possible to Winchester gaol, to attend an 
Italian youth who had been condemned to death for 
three murders committed by him on the high seas. 
The bishop added that the unfortunate man, who was 
only eight-and-twenty, had refused the ministrations 
of more than one priest who had been sent to try and 
influence him ; that he (the bishop) had himself endea- 
voured to get at him, but had failed in the attempt, the 
prisoner having declared that as he had lived so he 
would die, and that he would have nothing to say to 
any priest whatsoever. It had then come into the 
bishop's head that he would send me, as I, being an 
Italian, might probably have some eflfect upon him and 
possibly soften that hard heart. I pleaded my ina- 
bility to speak English, and the difficulty I should have 
not only in finding my way to Winchester, but in 
explaining my wants and wishes to the prison 
authorities, who were not likely to be favourable to the 
poor monk's brown habit. But the bishop replied that 
as a son of St. Francis my duty was to obey, and bade 
me go in God's Name, and not doubt that Our Lady 
would assist me, and that, through my means, this poor 
guilty soxd might be saved iroia eternal damnation. 
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"It was the Feast of the Immaculate Conception; 
and so, trusting in Our Lady's all-powerful aid, I 
accepted the bishop's commission and started. I bor- 
rowed a dictionary at the monastery, and studied it 
diligently during my journey down, so that I might 
know what words to use on my first arrival, and how to 
inquire my way to the gaol. I was very courteously 
received by the governor of the prison, to whom I 
announced myself and explained my mission. He in- 
sisted on my taking some refreshment at his own 
table, and then conducted me himself to the cell of the 
condenmed man. He warned me not to approach too 
near him, for he was so very violent that it had been 
found necessary to chain him, and no one dared go 
within his reach. 

" When I entered the cell I understood at once the 
meaning of the governor's warning. The prisoner, in 
truth, looked more hke a tiger than a human being. 
He chafed, and glared at me like a maniac ; but remem- 
bering under whose protection I had placed myself, I 
went straight up to him and spoke to him gently and 
lovingly, saying I was his fellow-countryman, and had 
come a long way on purpose to see him. I requested 
the governor to leave me alone with him; and then, 
taking his hand, I told him how grieved I was to see 
him chained like that, and that I would ask to have the 
BQanacles removed, so that we might sit down comfort- 
ably together hke brothers, as we truly were. He asked 
me if I should not be afraid of him. I assured him I 
had no fear whatever; and at my earnest request the 
chains were removed, though the 'WOtdet^k'Ti^T^ <£si\AK^\?5^ 

2 
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alarmed at my being left thus alone with him when 
his limbs were freed. I reassured them, and the moment 
we were left by ourselves the poor fellow fell at my 
feet and burst into tears. I knelt down and prayed with 
him, and consoled him in every way in my ^wer ; a^d 
he then and there poured out to me the whole history 
of his past life, as it has been partly related here, trac- 
ing back all his misfortunes to his first act of rebellion 
as a boy, and to the pain and trouble he had given to 
his widowed mother. He said that her voice still rang 
in his ears when she had told him that if he continued 
his disobedience he would surely die on a scaffold. 'And 
her words have come true,* sobbed the poor fellow, as 
he knelt in the deepest penitence before me, crying, 
in fact, Uke a little child, and begging and imploring 
God's forgiveness for his sins ; so that the heartiness of 
his contrition moved me Ukewise, and we mingled our 
tears together. I saw that he was evidently not fit to 
be alone. I did not know what he might do to himself 
in his despair ; so that I went and obtained from the 
governor permission to remain with him every day, 
from early morning till late at night. 

" I kept the bishop informed of every particular regard- 
ing his state ; and when he heard that Fernando had 
shown such contrition, and made so open a confession, 
he exclaimed with joy : * This is indeed a nairacle of 
the Immaculate Conception ! ' Only a few months 
before two other Italian Carbonari had been executed 
for murder at Winchester, without having consented to 
see a priest. The poor bishop, standing among the 
crowd, could only give tTaeiiLCOXi^^\i^oTi.^^^cX»^\^^ 



the drop fell ; and he had always feared that Fernando's 
end would be as sad as theirs had been. 

**When Dr. Grant heard of the wonderful change 
which the grace of God had wrought in this poor young 
fellow's heart, he gave me leave to celebrate Mass in his 
cell. And there, on a httle temporary altar, I daily 
offered the Holy Sacrifice, Fernando himself serving 
my Mass with the greatest devotion and reverence, and 
frequently receiving his Lord in Holy Communion. 
The rest of the day we spent in prayer, saying the 
Rosary and the Stations of the Cross, or reading the 
Gospel narrative of the Passion of Our Lord or the Uves 
of the saints. Thus we spent the greater part of the 
naonth of December. I became intensely interested in 
and attached to him : and the warders and governor of 
the prison never ceased expressing their astonishment 
at the total change which had come over their once 
refractory prisoner. I would I could describe more 
minutely the strange events of his chequered Ufe, and 
the interior conflicts he had gone through on several 
occasions before his last entire conversion. But up to 
the very end he dreaded lest I should reveal any circum- 
stances connected with the wretched secret society he 
had so unhappily joined, seeming always to fear the 
vengeance of the Carbonari — so terrible is the terrorism 
exercised by those men over their victims, lest their in- 
famous practices should be revealed ! 

** Only a week before his execution I had a specimen 
of the influence these men still had over him. Christ- 
mas-day had dawned. I had said my first Mass, as 
usual, in bis cell, and had gone to t\i^ c3toctOcL\»'Ci ^<^'^- 
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brate the other two. During my absence three Italians 
of the worst possible sort asked for and obtained per- 
mission from the governor to see the prisoner. Of 
course, he had not an idea who or what they were, and 
only thought they were friends and countrymen of 
Fernando'*s; and his conduct had been so exemplary 
since his conversion that every one was anxious to show 
him some kindness and sympathy. When I returned, 
which I did the moment my Masses were over, I found, 
to my dismay, that Fernando was an altered man. He 
was no longer my humble penitent, anxious to do every- 
thing he could to atone for the past. There were again 
passion and vengeance in his eye. He walked rest- 
lessly up and down his cell, eyeing me askance from 
time to time. I saluted him as I entered, and said a 
few loving words to him on the Feast ; but he never 
answered a word, and looked sullenly down on the floor. 
** I own that for the first time I was frightened, but 
I determined not to show it. I said nothing more, but 
knelt down before our Uttle altar with the picture of 
Our Lady of Dolours upon it, and began to pray, keep- 
ing an eye on him all the time. Suddenly he came up 
behind me and seized me by the back of the neck so as 
almost to strangle me. I felt sure that he meant to 
murder me, and that my last hour was come. I made 
a fervent act of contrition, and called, as I thought for 
the last time, on Mary, invoking her aid. She did not 
fail me; in another second Fernando had relaxed his 
hold, and fell again sobbing and powerless at my feet. 
G-race had once more conquered. He knelt and im- 
plored me to forgive him lox ^la^\i\i^ e."^<fe^\sv^\jwa& 
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ingratitude. He then confessed that the three Italians 
who had been with him in my absence were members 
of this same secret society, and pretended that as I, an 
Italian priest, was attending him, all the evil secrets of 
their wretched Uves would be revealed to the world; 
that the only way to save them would be for him to take 
my Kfe. They urged that it would make no difference to 
him ; that he was, anyhow, to die on a scaffold, and that 
he could but die once ; but that if he would only follow 
their advice and rid them of me, they would make the 
most desperate efforts to release him, and that they 
thought they should succeed, even if they had to wait 
till he was on his way to the place of execution. 
All this poor Fernando poured out to me with many 
tears, ending by beseeching me to request the governor 
not to allow any one in future to be admitted to see him 
except myself. 

"After this terrible internal struggle he was, if 
possible, more contrite and more fervent than before. 
But the days passed only too quickly, and then the last 
night came. I dreaded lest the devil should make a 
final effort to gain the soul so lately snatched from his 
grasp, and so went again to the governor and besought 
him, as a very great favour, for leave to pass that last night 
with the prisoner. He said at first it was a thing that 
was never allowed ; but I was so urgent that at last he 
ssdd he could not refuse me. He hkewise ordered a 
second bed to be placed in the cell, so that I might, at 
any rate, have some rest during the night. But I had 
no incHnation to lie down, and still less to sleep. 
JPernandp w|3|.nted to watch with me ; but I insisted on 
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his making use of the bed prepared for me, and told him 
to try and get some sleep, that he might be braver on the 
morrow. He obeyed me ; and I sat with my breviary 
in my hand, but my eyes fixed upon him, thanking God 
in my heart for the great grace of repentance that He 
had vouchsafed to him, and with a yearning yet (as I 
well knew) fruitless desire that his life might be spared. 
**I can never describe all I felt during those last hours. 
Soon after midnight, Fernando suddenly started up in a 
paroxysm of despair. He screamed out in a loud voice 
that he saw the blood of the victims he had murdered 
before him ; he dashed himself in a frenzy against the 
wall, tearing the bedclothes from him and trying to 
destroy himself. I took up my crucifix, and, putting 
my arms tenderly round him, began to preach of God's 
mercy and forgiveness, and of the all-sujB&cient atone- 
ment offered for us all on the Cross. God only knows 
what I said ; I was almost beside myself with grief and 
compassion. But He deigned to bless my poor words, 
and again His grace triumphed. Once more poor 
Fernando came back to himself — penitent, strengthened, 
and consoled. But he would not lie down again, lest 
another frightful nightmare should come upon him. At 
two o'clock in the morning, for the last time, I celebrated 
the Holy Sacrifice in his cell, and he made his last Com- 
munion with such penitence and fervour as would have 
moved a heart of stone. After it was over he asked me 
to sing with him the Stabat MateVy 'a hymn his 
mother had taught him as a child, and which he had 
never forgotten. I could hardly join in it, for my voice 
WSfS choked with tears, 
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'* Then he remained on his knees in prayer, renewing 
his confession, his acts of contrition, and also of thanks- 
giving for the singular mercy God had shown him in 
calhng him to repentance. So he went on till eight 
o'clock in the morning, when I heard a knock at the 
door of the cell, and shuddered, for I knew but too well 
what it meant. The governor, entering, said to me : 

" * Mr. Pacificus, it is time.' 

** * All right,' I answered ; * leave him to me.' 

"And then I turned to Fernando, and told him 
simply it was time to go. 

" * To go where? ' he asked, as if bewildered. 

** * To Calvary, ' I repUed. * Do not fear : I will go with 
you, and One mightier than I will be with you to the end.' 

"And then, for the last time, we knelt together 
before the little altar where the Holy Sacrifice had so 
lately been offered, and before the image of Our Lady 
of Sorrows which hung above it, and we said once more 
* Hail Mary ' to her whose loving aid had wrought such 
marvels of grace ; and then we rose and left together 
that cell which had indeed become a sanctuary. The 
warders desisted from taking hold of him when I as- 
sured them that he would be as quiet as a lamb ; and 
he walked firmly, leaning on my arm, to the place of 
execution. I wore my Franciscan habit, and we re- 
peated together the Litany of the Dying in a loud voice 
as we walked along. When we had got a little way 
Fernando stopped me, and begged that he might take 
off his shoes and his coat. 

" * I have been a great sinner,' he said, * and I wish 
to go to the scaffold as a humble penitent.' 
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"A little further on he stopped me again, and said 
that when I went about preaching to others I must 
mention the example of his Ufe, and warn all children 
to be dutiful and obedient to their parents, and 
especially to their mothers, lest they should end as he 
had done. He added that ever since he had run away 
from his mother, and caused her such sorrow and 
anxiety, he had always felt miserable and unhappy.* 

** At last we arrived at the scaffold, and he quietly 

* I had forgotten to mention that the day previous to his exeoution 
he tried to write to his mother (who he fancied was stiU living) to 
express his love and sorrow for having grieved her; but he was so 
afEected when he began to think of her he could not write a word. 
After his death I wrote for him, but in such a way that she should, if 
possible, be spared the knowledge of his execution. I said : — 

^'Dbab Madam, 

** I am sorry to inform you that your dear son Fernando died 
the other day. But it would be a comfort to you in your sorrow to 
know that he died penitent. I have assisted him in his last moments 
and given him the Sacraments of the Church ; and I was present at 
his death. The day before he died he begged of me to write to you, 
and implore your motherly forgiveness for having been the cause of 
such grief to you, and for having run away from you. He never 
ceased deploring his conduct towards you, and besought your ardon 
and blessing. 

** I remain, dear madam, 

** Your faithful servant, 

"Fatheb Pacipicus." 

I should also remark that he tried to write a farewell letter to the 
girl to whom he had become so deeply attached in Montevideo, but 
could not succeed ; accordingly he begged of me to write to her and 
inform hex of his end, and to assure her that he had the happiness to 
die a true penitent Christian, and to the end had worn the scapular 
she had pl&ced round his neclf. 
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mounted the steps, I and the executioner being by his 
side. He embraced me, and then meekly submitted to 
have his hands tied. But when the cap was put over 
his face he complained to me that he could not again 
see or kiss the crucifix. I lifted the covering from his 
mouth, and held the sacred image to his Ups while he 
» joined with me in fervent ejaculations, and implored 
the mercy of God to the last instant when he was 
launched intoTetemity. 

" It was an awful moment ; even now, after the 
lapse of so many years, I cannot think of the terrible 
details without a thrill of horror. Fernando was in 
full vigour of youth, and, as I have said, of enormous 
strength, and the consequence was that his death was 
very, very hard. It seemed to be an eternity before 
the doctor, with his finger upon his pulse, pronounced 
that he was quite dead. There was a great crowd 
around the prison doors and around the scaffold ; but, 
contrary to what is usually the case on such occasions, 
their demeanour was quiet and even respectful, and 
many were moved to tears. Two of the officers of the 
gaol were so impressed by what they had seen, that 
they came to me the following day, asked to be put 
under instruction, and became Catholics.** 

The local Protestant papers, when describing the 
execution, said that if ever there were a true penitent 
it was Fernando, and if ever there were a priest worthy 
of the name it was the poor Franciscan monk. 

** If you wish for more details," writes Father Pacifi- 
cus, " I will try and give them to you ; but I think the 
foregoing narrative is correct in every particular. 1 
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have tried to read it over again, but I have never suc- 
ceeded. It brings me back to Winchester, to the cell, 
to the scaffold, to all those terrible moments. It makes 
me cry ! I had become so fond of him, there v^as so 
much that was so grand and beautifol in his character; 
and I had loved him as a son for many reasons, but 
especially because, through the intercession of Mary, I 
had been permitted to deliver him from the hands of 
the devil and his instruments, the Carbonari, and to 
bring him back, as a loving and penitent child, to the 
feet of our dear Lord, who had suffered and died for him 
on the cross." 

We feel we can add little or nothing to this beautifnl 
narrative of the first missionary work in England of 
this holy and devoted Capuchin Father. Many as may 
be the souls whom he has saved since these events took 
place, we think that in the last day, when he will 
receive his reward, none will give him greater joy than 
that of this poor ItaUan youth, whom his wonderful 
charity and courageous faith rescued from so terrible 
a conation, and brought, as he so touchingly writes, to 
the " feet of our dear Lord." 



A TRUE STORY OF SOMERS TOWN. 

Some years ago the parish of Somers Town was 
under the care of an aged and excellent priest ; a man 
who devoted himself to his flock, and watched over 
each individual of it as far as lay in his power. Many 
were the weary hours he passed with those whose ears 
seemed deaf to his exhortations ; many were the prayers 
he said for those who never prayed for themselves. 

There was, however, one person in particular who 
had caused him very great trouble and anxiety. This 
was a young man who, some time since, had made the 
acquaintance of a woman of bad character, and had 
eventually agreed to marry her. The priest, knowing 
the kind of person she was, and that such a marriage 
could only bring misery upon the young man, did all 
in his power to prevent it, entreating him to break it 
off, and have nothing more to do with her, and using 
every argument he could think of to convince him. 
In vain, however, did the good old priest exhort and 
advise ; the young man only got angry, and spoke so 
disrespectfully and wickedly that at last the priest was 
obliged to let him go his own way. 

I do not know how the marriage turned out, nor 
even whether they were married at all — indeed, this 
has nothing to do with my story ; certain it is, at any 
rate, that the foolish young man never forgave tl^^ 
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priest for having tried to prevent it, and kept up ever 
after a feeling of bitterness towards him, which, it 
seems, at length increased to such a degree that his 
chief desire was to be revenged upon him. He thought 
of various ways of carrying out his wicked purpose, 
and at length the idea came into his head that he would 
pretend to be very ill, send for the priest, and then, 
when he came into the room, shoot him with a pistol. 

So true is it that when once people begin to en- 
courage bad thoughts they increase tenfold, for the 
devil never fails to take advantage of an opportunity; 
and thus a slight temptation unresisted may be, and 
alas ! often is, the first step towards mortal sin. So it 
was in this case ; the young man began by giving way 
to bitter and revengeful thoughts, and little by httle 
he went on from one thing to another, until he had 
actually formed the purpose of committing a deliberate 
murder. 

But to return to our story. Having found a com- 
panion as bad as himself, he told him of his plan, and 
desired him to go to the priest and beg him to come at 
once to a dymg man ; he, in the meantime, would go 
to bed, so that when the priest arrived he might have 
no suspicion of any deception. So his friend started at 
once and went to the presbjrtery, which was some little 
distance o& 

It was a dark winter's night, the cold was intense, 
and there was a violent storm of VTind and rain. The 
old priest had just finished saying his Office, and was 
preparing to go to bed when he heard a loud knock at 
the door. It was somewhat unusual for any one to call 
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SO late, especially in such weather, and the old man 
opened the door of his room and tried to Usten to the 
stranger's reply to the inquiry of his housekeeper as to 
what was his business; but the wind blew so hard, 
and the rain made such a noise against the windows, 
that he could not catch the words. In a few minutes 
the housekeeper came upstairs. 

"A sick call, Father." 

** It is too late to-night," answered her master ; " tell 
them I will go to-morrow morning." 

** But, Father, the messenger says the man who sent 
him is very ill, and he hopes you will go at once." 

"I will speak to him myself,'" said the priest, and 
going downstairs he asked whether the case was a very 
urgent one, saying he would call early on the following 
day. But the man insisted that it was most pressing, 
that his friend was dying. 

" It is nearly eleven o'clock," returned the old man, 
" and I am weak and infirm." 

" I was desired to beg of you to come immediately," 
rephed the stranger; "my poor friend is in great 
danger." 

"I will be with him by seven o'clock to-morrow 
morning," said the priest again. 

" For the love of God, I entreat you to come to- 
night ! " exclaimed the man. 

Then the good priest resisted no longer. 

" I cannot refuse when you ask me * for the love of 
God,'" he said, and calling to his servant to give him his 
hat and umbrella, he prepared to follow his conductor ; 
and 80 they both set out on that bitter winter's night. 
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The rain poured down in torrents from the dark 
heavy sky ; the sharp north wind beat against the old 
man's face, and he shivered all over with cold and 
fatigue ; yet still he walked patiently onward, heedless 
of the storm, for had he not been asked to go for the 
love of God ? 

After they had proceeded silently on their way for 
some time, his guide turned down a narrow street and 
stopped before a dingy-looking house. 

"Is it here that your friend hves?" asked the old 
priest. 

His companion either did not hear the question, or 
was not disposed to answer, for he made no reply, but 
knocked several times loudly at the door, and stood 
waiting for it to be opened. Several minutes passed 
away without any answer; the man knocked again 
more violently, and finding that still no notice was taken, 
be bent down his head to the keyhole, and called out 
through it that he would not wait a moment longer in 
the rain and storm. Still no one came, and still the 
two stood waiting, the poor old priest trembling all 
over from the cold, and his companion giving vent to 
his anger and impatience by abusive language and an 
occasional violent blow against the door, loud enough, 
one would have thought, to awaken the heaviest 
sleeper. At length, his small powers of endurance 
being completely exhausted, he declared he must make 
his way in by force ; and accordingly, in spite of the 
repeated entreaties and remonstrances of the priest, he 
proceeded to throw himself against the door with all 
bia atiengthy and actuaWy auccee8i^aL\xi\yc^e»ikixL^it open ; 
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tlhen, hastily going in, he begged the old man to follow 
him, and led the way up some broken-down stairs to 
the door of his friend's bedroom. Here he paused for 
a moment. 

"This is the sick man's room," he said, turning 
round to the priest, who was slowly following him up 
the staircase. '' Will you be pleased to go straight up to 
his bedside? He's expecting you." 

So sapng, he unfastened the door and held it open, 
remaining, however, himself outside. The priest went 
in, and walked at once up to the bed as he had been 
directed. A man was in it, nearly covered up with the 
bedclothes. As he did not speak, the priest sat down 
beside him ; and after a while, finding that his silence 
still continued, he began to say & few words to him, 
asking whether he was better, and if he had imagined 
himself to be in great danger, as he had sent such an 
urgent message to fetch him. As still no sound was 
heard, the priest thought he must be asleep, and got 
up &om his chair to examine him mose closely. Gently 
drawing down the coverings, he put his band on the 
young man's forehead ; it was cold as a stone ! Then 
he thought he would feel his pulse, but before his fingers 
had had time to take hold of the patient's wrist, the 
old man's eyes rested on an object which seemed to 
have fallen from his hand, and lay beside him on the 
bed. It was a pistol ! That it was loaded, and had been 
intended to be the instrument of his destruction, of 
course t^a poor old prie&t did, not. know i bat so. Blocked 
was he at'th© whole dirctftmBtanca,. tbathe^aj; oncex^alleo 
the otb,er man to cgme in, and beckoning him up to the 
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bed, pointed to the lifeless figure lying in it, and to the 
pistol beside him. The man looked at him, felt his 
pnlse, and then without a word walked away. His 
friend was dead ! God had summoned him before he 
had been able to execute his crime, and had preserved 
the hfe of His faithful servant. 

I do not know whether the old priest ever knew the 
details of the murder that had been contemplated or 
that it was he himself who was to have been the victim ; 
if he did, I am sure the knowledge would only cause 
him to say an additional De profundis for that 
miserable soul, in the hope that, in Our Lord's 
boundless mercy, it might yet avail him. For the old 
priest was a true disciple of his blessed Master ; and if 
there was one point in which throughout his life he 
especially strove to imitate Him, it was in his endeavour 
to return good for evil 

This story was told to a friend of mine by the 
companion of the would-be murderer, who, converted 
by the awful judgment of God on his friend, had 
become a thorough penitent and a good and practising 
Catholic. 
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ENGLAND AND THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 

By the Very Rev. Canon Connelly. 



[The following sketch of the faith and practice of this 
country before the reformation in regard to the Holy 
Eucharist was given in a course of lectures delivered 
at St. George's Cathedral, South wark, on the Sunday 
evenings of June, 1896. The idea was taken from 
Father Bridgett*s admirable History of the Holy Eucharist 
in Great Britain^ which was largely drawn upon. Re- 
ferences to other authorities are given in the text as 
they occur.] 

I. The Old Faith and the Real Presence. 

The teaching of the Holy Scripture with regard to the 
great mystery of the Blessed Eucharist may, I think, be 
conveniently divided into four principal epochs or stages. 
The first of these is the epoch of prophecy, embodied 
in types and figures — Melchisedech*s sacrifice of bread 
and wine, the Paschal Lamb, the manna in the desert — 
and culminating in the prophecy of Malachias : ** From 
the rising of the sun even to the going down, My name 
is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
a sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean 
oblation." 

The second stage is that of clear, explicit promise ; 
and it is exemplified in the words of our Lord recorded 
in the sixth chapter of St. John's Gospel : ** I am the 
bread of life. ... I am the living bread, which 
came down from Heaven . . . and the bread that 
I will give you is My flesh for the life of the world." 
Then follows the stage of fulfilment both of prophecy 
and of promise, when at His last supper He takes bread 
into His hands, and says: "Take ye, and e^aX.'. \)tv\^ \^ 
My Body, . . . And in like manner l\ve e\v?L\\Q.eir ^Vc 
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And, lastly, comes the stage of Apostolic preaching 
by which this mystery is proclaimed to the Church, as 
seen in St. Paul's declaration to the Christians of Cor- 
inth : ** I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you ; how that the Lord Jesus, on the same 
night in which He was betrayed, took bread, and giving 
thanks, broke and said, * Take ye and eat : this is My 
Body which shall be delivered for you. ... In like 
manner also the chalice,' " etc. 

Now what was the belief of the Christian Church witk 
regard to the Holy Eucharist, corresponding to these 
mystic events and words } Unquestionably, with a few 
inconsiderable exceptions, to which I shall refer later, 
that belief, for fifteen hundred years, was that they 
Were to be understood literally: that the Body and 
Blood of Christ were truly and really present, under 
the appearances of bread and wine ; that the Body 
and Blood of Christ were truly and really offered to 
God in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and truly and 
really received in the Holy Communion. 

The Protestant Reformers. 

This, I say, speaking generally, was the unanimous 
Faith of the whole of Christendom until the sixteenth 
century brought Martin Luther and the Protestant 
Reformers, with their revolt, their substitution of private 
judgement for the Divine authority of the Church of 
God. And what was the result } A very Babel of con- 
fusion and contradiction. While agreeing in rejecting 
and foully blaspheming the traditional interpretation of 
the whole Christian Church, they differed hopelessly 
with one another and with themselves as to what 
interpretation was to be substituted for it. 

The Protestant historian, Hallam, states that at the 
accession of Edward VL, three principal theories abont 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist — to say nothing of sub- 
rdinate varieties — divided the Protestants of Europe. 
^ Lnther invented a theory usually calledJConsubstan- 
m* He imagined the tv? o ?Av\3sX.^.Tvcl^^ \.o\i^ ^^i \skn\3sA. 
^ej might be termed \3Tea^ axv^ mxvfc, o\ ^^^o,^ 
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and Blood of Christ, with equal propriety. (2) Zwingle 
and CEcolampadius, rejecting every notion of a Real 
Presence, and divesting the institution of all its mystery, 
saw only figurative symbols in the elements which Christ 
had appointed as a commemoration of His death. 
** But this novel opinion," Hallam declares, ** excited as 
much indignation in Luther as in the Romanists." (3) 
Martin Bucer, of Strasburg, did not acknowledge a local 
presence of Christ's Body and Blood in the elements 
after consecration, while he contended that they were 
really, and without figure, received by the worthy com- 
municant through faith. 

This last view seems to have been the one embodied 
in the first English Book of Common Prayer ; for Cran- 
mer, who had the chief part in the inspiration and 
composition of that work, speaking in the House of 
Lords in the debate on the Communion Service of the 
Prayer Book, said : ** I believe that Christ is eaten with 
the heart. The eating with our mouth cannot give us 
life, for then should a sinner have life. Only good men 
can eat Christ's Body. When the evil (man) eateth the 
Sacrament, bread and wine, he neither hath Christ's 
Body nor eateth it." 

The Catholic Doctrinet 

And what is the true Faith taught by the Catholic 
Church as against these heretical opinions.** It was 
declared by the Council of Trent in its condemnation 
of the errors of the Reformers : "In the first place, the 
holy Synod teaches and openly and simply professes that 
in the august Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, after the 
consecration of the bread and wine, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, true God and man, is truly, really, and substan- 
tially contained under the appearances of these sensible 
things." . . . ** It is indeed," continues the Council, 
** a crime the most unworthy, that the express and clear 
words of Christ, testifying that He gave His own very 
Body and His own Blood, should be wrested by certain ^^^« 
contentious and wicked men to fictiXiows ^xi^ Kxiv^'Sg^Xiaa^^^^ 
£gures of speech, whereby the reality oi \)^^^«i^ •asi^^- 
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blood of Christ is denied, contrary to the universal sense 
of the Church, which is the pillar and ground of truth." 

The Anglo-Saxon Church. 

This teaching of the Church is summed up in the word 
Transubstantiation — a term which is defined in the 
Creed of Pius IV. to mean " the conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the Body, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the Blood, of Christ." The 
particular point which is at present engaging our 
attention is the question whether the Old Faith of Eng- 
land was or was not in agreement with this teaching. 
To us — who believe that the Church of God can never err 
in what she teaches, because Christ our Lord founded 
her upon a rock and promised that the Holy Spirit 
should abide with her ail days, to teach her all truth, 
and to preserve her from ail error — it is unnecessary to go 
about to prove that the Faith of her children, in any age, 
was identically what it is to-day ; but, inasmuch as some 
Protestant authors have asserted that the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was unknown to the Saxon Church 
and was introduced into this country by the scholastics 
after the Norman Conquest, it will be worth while to 
make a few quotations from writers of the Saxon period, 
to show how demonstrably false this assertion is. 

In the very earliest document of the Saxon Church 
which has come down to us, St. Gregory the Great, 
writing to St. Augustine, the Apostle of England, draws 
a contrast between the Angel who gave the Ten Com- 
mandments to the Jews on Mount Sinai, and the Lord 
of Angels, who is contained in the Blessed Sacrament. 
** If so much purity," he says, ** was then required, where 
God spoke to the people by means of a subject creature" 
(the Saint is alluding to a common opinion that, under 
the Old Dispensation, it was not God Himself who 
appeared to men, but an Angel representing Him), 
** how much purer ought they to be who receive the 
"T^N. Body of Almighty God, lest they be burdened with the 
* ^^reatness of that unuUeiaVyVe mY?»\.et^\" 

VbAirain, writing 225 years beioie\)tvfe'^orav^X!LQ,w\n5aK^ 
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(a.d. 841), Aimo, a scholar of Alcuin, who was a disciple 
of Venerable Bede, says : " That the substance of the 
bread and wine, which are placed upon the altar, is 
made the Body and Blood of Christ by the mysterious 
action of the priest and thanksgiving, God effecting this 
by His Divine grace and secret power, it would be 
monstrous madness to doubt. We believe, then, and 
faithfully confess and hold, that the substance of bread 
and wine, by the operation of Divine power — the nature 
I say, of bread and wine is substantially converted into 
another substance, that is, into Flesh and Blood. 
Surely, it is not impossible to the omnipotence of Divine 
wisdom to change natures once created into whatever 
it may choose, since when it pleased it created them from 
nothing. He who could make something out of nothing 
can find no dif&culty in changing one thing to another. 
It is, then, the invisible Priest who converts visible 
creatures into the substance of His own Flesh and 
and Blood by His secret power. In this, which we call 
the Body and Blood of Christ, the taste and appearance 
of bread and wine remain, to remove all horror from 
those who receive ; but the nature of the substances is 
altogether changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
The senses tell us one thing, faith tells us another. 
The senses can only tell us what they perceive, but the 
intelligence tells us of Ihe true Flesh and Blood of 
Christ, and faith confesses it." The Anglo-Saxon 
Church knew nothing of Transubstantiation ? Why, 
the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent them- 
selves do not state the doctrine more clearly and ex- 
plicitly than does this Anglo-Saxon writer of the ninth 
century. Surely, if ever there was one, this is a case of 
Credidi propter quod locutus sum — " I believed, for which 
cause I have spoken." 

Visions and Apparitions. 

Other not less conclusive, though indirect testimonies 
to the faith of our Anglo-Saxon forefathet^^ ate t7 
stories of visions, apparitions, and mVtacXe^ ^1 ^^^ 
tbey have left records, and by viYiicYv tVie^ \i^\eN^\ 
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mystery of the Real Presence to be attested. The fol- 
lowing is told of St. Edward : the Confessor, who died 
just nine months before the Norman Conquest, by Abbot 
St. iEldred, who was born about forty years later : " In 
the Monastery of St. Peter, which he had rebuilt or 
enlarged, before the Altar of the Blessed Trinity the 
most Christian King was assisting at the mysteries of 
our Redemption. Count Leofric, whose memory is in 
benediction, and who can never be named without 
reverence and spiritual joy, was present with his wife, 
Godiva. The holy Count was standing at a little dis- 
tance from the King. The holy mystery was being 
celebrated at the altar, and the Divine Sacraments were 
in the priest's hands, when, behold. He who is beau- 
tiful beyond the sons of men, Christ Jesus, appeared 
standing on the altar, visible to the bodily eyes of both, 
and with His right hand stretched over the King He 
blessed him with the sign of the Cross. The King, 
bowing his head, adored the presence of the Divine 
Majesty, and with humble posture paid honour to so 
great a blessing. The Count, not knowing what was 
passing in the mind of the King, and wishing him to 
9hare in so great a vision, began to draw near to him. 
But the King, knowing his thoughts, said : ' Stop, Leo- 
fric, stop ; I see what you see.' They both give them- 
selves up to prayers, and are inebriated with the fulness 
of God's house, and drink of the torrent of His delights. 
When Mass is over they converse on the heavenly 
vision. The King forbids the Count to mention it to 
anyone during his life." In this he imitates our Lord 
after the Transfiguration. The Count merely tells it to 
a Religious at Worcester in confession, bixKling him also 
to secrecy, but begging him to Write it that it may be 
revealed later on. This was done, and so it became 
known after the King's death. 

St Odo. 

The value of such stories as evidence of the faith of 
those who relate them does not de^exAL ora.^^ x^^^S^ 
of the alleged vision ox appaxitiiou. T\kR?j laa:? w. \£jac\ 
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not have been a delusion, without impairing in the least 
their cogency as evidence. Can you imagine an Ang- 
lican using such language as *'the mysteries of our 
Redemption, the holy mystery, the Divine Sacraments," 
of his Communion Service ; or in connexion with it, 
believing in the possibility of such an apparition? 
Surely not. And why ? Simply because he does not 
believe in the Real Presence as our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers did. A similar story is told of St. Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who died 107 years before the 
Norman Conquest ; the event which is supposed to have 
brought about the transition from some primitive form 
of faith, closely resembling that set forth by the Thirty- 
nine Articles, to the corrupt doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation as afterwards promulgated by the Council of 
Trent. Well, what is St. Odo*s testimony on this point ? 
** About this time," it is recorded, ** some clerks, reduced 
by a malignant error, tried to assert that the bread and 
wine which are placed on the altar, after consecration 
remain in their first substance, and are only the figure 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, and not His true 
Body and Blood. The Blessed Odo, wishing to destroy 
this enormous perfidy, one day, while devoutly offering 
the sacred rites of the Mass in the presence of the whole 
people, with tears besought the clemency of God 
Almighty to favour his ministry, so as to destroy their 
error, and show the substantial nature of the Divine 
mysteries. When he had come to the breaking of the 
life-giving bread — O ineffable mercy of God, O evident 
presence of the Divine Majesty! — blood immediately 
began to drop from the fragments of the Body of Christ 
which the Pontiff held in his hands. He shed tears of 
joy, and called to the assistant ministers, that those es- 
pecially should draw near who had lately staggered in 
faith. They came quickly ;. and stupefied at the con- 
templation of such wonders, they cried out with trembling 
voice : * O most happ^ of men, to whom the Son of God 
thus reveals Himself m the flesh!' And again : ' Pray, O 
father, the Divine Majesty, that this blood be changed 
back into its first form; that the Divine vengeance 
overtake us not for our incredulity.' TYia v^^'^^V^'*^^ 
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and after his prayer looked at the altar ; and where he 
had placed the blood he found the accustomed species 
of wine. When he had partaken of the Heavenly Sac- 
laments, to the joy of all who were present at this great 
spectacle, the Bishop commanded the poor to be 
gathered from every side, and a solemn feast to be 
prepared for them, for a memorial of this miracle/' Such 
is the account of Eadmer, a writer who lived about a 
century later ; and it is practically identical with that 
given by a Saxon writer, a Monk of Ramsey, who had 
been intimate with St. Oswald, Odo's nephew, from whom 
he had probably learnt what he relates. 

Wycliffe. 

That the faith of the people of England in regard to 
the Holy Eucharist, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reformation, was in every particular identical with that 
of the Council of Trent, no one attempts to question. 
There was, however, one notable exception. During the 
fourteenth century John Wycliffe, after making virulent 
attacks, during the course of a long life, upon various 
points of the Church's doctrine and discipline, together 
with fierce denunciations of undoubted abuses and 
scandals, three years before his death began to deny 
and vehemently to assail, the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Blessed Eucharist. Many were led 
astray ; but the University of Oxford rejected his teach- 
ing as heretical, and the sturdy good sense of the people, 
as a whole, was impervious to his sophistries. As 
Thomas Netter, a contemporary writer, argued : " Are, 
then, all infidels who are not Wyclifl&tes ? All — Greeks, 
Illyrians, Spaniards, French, Indians, Hungarians, 
Danes, Germans, Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, English, 
Irish, Scotch — all the innumerable priests and Bishops 
throughout the world — all blind, all infidels ? And has 
the whole Church throughout the world now at length 
to learn from this John Wicked-life [a play upon the 
heretic's name] what Christ meant in the Gospel when 
He gave His Body itv t\ve "E.\jlcVvto&\.^ Axid did Christ 
thus leave His spouse, tVie CVixacV ^i >jftfc VdlOl^^^^^> 
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deprived of the possession of the trae Faith, in order to 
cleave to this Wycliffian harlot ? Surely the portentous 
ambition of this new sect is alone deserving of eternal 
punishment. You wretched, deluded men, does it really 
seem to you a trifle to believe in Christ, as you profess 
to do, and to disbelieve in His Church ? To believe in 
Christ the Head, and to sever from Him His mystic 
body ? To begin the Creed with * I believe in God,* 
and to terminate your counter-creed with * I deny the 
Catholic Church '? " May He who said *I am the Bread 
of Life ; he that believeth in Me hath life everlasting* 
— may He preserve us all from such pernicious error, and 
keep us always in the way of truth ! 



11. The Old Faith and the Holy Sacrifice. 

From the beginning God's servants — Abel, Noe, 
Melchisedech, Abraham, Aaron — worshipped Him by 
sacrifices, offering sheep and oxen and the first fruits of 
the earth. But of what value were such things in the 
sight of God ? None whatever in themselves, but great 
as shadows of infinitely better things to come. Never 
was sacrifice worthy of God offered until the Son of God 
became Himself both priest and victim ; until He offered 
a sacrifice entirely adequate to the supreme worship of 
the Infinite God, and the perfect atonement for the sins 
of the whole world. This He did once by His actual 
death and shedding of His Sacred Blood upon the 
Cross ; and this He has never ceased to do by His 
mystical death, and the mystical out-pouring of His 
Precious Blood in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass. 

What does the Catholic faith teach us 7 It teaches us 
that, when our Blessed Saviour took bread into His 
hands, and said, ** This is My Body," by His almighty 
power He actually and really changed that bread into 
His true Body ; that when of the wine He said^ " This 
is the chalice of My Blood," it stwa^Vw^.'^ 'Vi^cassikft'^ficfik 
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sacred Blood : and that He, there and then, by this, as 
it were, mystical death of His; by this mysterious 
representation of that separation of Body and Blood, 
which was so soon actually to take place in His sacred 
Passion and Death, He, there and then, offered to God 
a true and real sacrifice, of true and infinite value, 
worthy of God Himself, and sufficient for the redemption 
of the world. Wonderful as this was, there was yet 
more marvellous to follow. ** Do this," He added, " for 
a commemoration of Me." 

But let me quote for you the learned Dr. Rock's lucid 
explanation of these words : ** The words of Jesus were 
too distinct and explicit not to be intelligible : hence, 
the Apostles knew, that by this expression — *Do this 
for a commemoration of Me * — our Saviour meant to be 
thus understood : ' As I took bread, and brake, and gave 
to you saying : This is My Body : and really and sub- 
stantially made it, by My heavenly power, what I said it 
was, — My Body which is given for you; — and, as I, 
having taking the chalice, giving thanks, gave to you 
saying: This is My Blood: — and really, substantially 
made it what I then declared it was, — My Blood which 
shall be shed for many ; and thus offered to My Father 
in a mystic and unbloody manner, that same victim, My 
own same Body and Blood, which is to be immolated on 
the Cross in a visible and bloody manner, — so do you 
take bread, and blessing it, make it My Body; and 
taking wine, bless it, and make it My Blood ; and thus, 
continually present to Heaven, in an unbloody manner, 
not a different but the self-same sacrifice, which shall be 
offered up in a bloody manner, once, upon the Cross : — 
' Do this for a commemoration of Me, for as often as 
you shall eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall 
show the death of the Lord until He come.' " 

Such in outline is the Church's doctrine, which is briefly 
summed up in these words of the Creed of Pope Pius 
IV. : ** I profess that in the Mass there is offered to God 
a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead." The question to which we have now to 
address ourselves is tVve itvc\\x\x7 '^jV^'Ccv^x >Ctifc'^'w5^ ^ 
England before the ReioimaWon N«^s\xi\w"arcftsyK| n*^J^ 
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this teaching ? If it was, then doubtless we shall find 
that our forefathers in the Faith testified their veneration 
for these tremendous mysteries by the care with which 
they instilled into their children, from their tenderest 
years, a love and veneration for the Holy Sacrifice; by 
the piety with which holy priests celebrated, and the 
devout faithful assisted at Mass ; and by its entering 
into and sanctifying every important incident of their 
lives. Let us see what the pages of history have to tell 
us on these points. 

Scholars and the Holy Sacrifice. 

From many passages in our old writers it is evident 
that school children were expected to hear Mass every 
day. Thus in the Young ChildretCs Book the scholar is 
taught his duty in this respect in the following lines: — 

Arise betime out of thy bed 

And bless thy breast and thy forehead, 

Then wash thy hands and thy face, 

Comb thy head, and ask God's grace 

Thee to help in all thy works , 

Thou shalt speed better whatso thou carps. 

Then go to the church and hear a Mass, 

There ask mercy for thy trespass. 

The illustrious William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, who, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, founded " Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre," 
the oldest of our great Public Schools, when a boy used 
to hear Mass daily, at an altar of our Lady against a 
pillar in the nave of the Cathedral ; and so affectionate 
was the memory which he retained of those early Masses 
of his boyhood, that he chose that very spot for his 
burial and chantry chapel. In the Statutes of St. Paul's 
School, London, endowed in 1 5 1 2 by John Colet, Dean 
of St. Paul's, for 153 boys "of every nation, country, 
and class," in memory of the number of fishes taken by 
St. Peter, it is prescribed that " There shall be also in 
^e school a priest, that daily as he can \>^ dX&^o^^^^'^ 
sing Mass in the chapel of the schooV, atidi^T^:^ tot^^ 
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children to prosper in good life and good literature, to 
the honour of God and our Lord Jesus Christ ; " and 
the boys who were not present at this Mass were 
directed to kneel on their forms when they heard the 
** sacring bell " rung at the Elevation. Those were days 
when a godless education, for which some men of to-day 
are so clamorous, was not regarded as the highest ideal 
of mental and moral training. 

St. Dunstan. 

As an' example of 'the devotion with which a holy 
priest celebrated, let me quote for you the testimony of 
an eye-witness to the tender piety of St. Dunstan, who 
was Archbishop of Canterbury in the latter half of the 
tenth century. ** When he was minded to pay to Christ 
our Lord the due homage of service and the celebration 
of Mass, he laboured with such entire devotion in 
singing [celebrating] that he seemed to be speaking fEu:e 
to face with our Lord, even if just before he had been 
vexed with the quarrels of the people. Like St. Martin, 
he constantly kept eye and hand intent on Heaven, never 
letting his spirit rest from prayer." And of the Saint* s 
last Mass it is recorded by Adelard, his contemporary, 
that *' On Ascension Day, 988, Dunstan preached as he 
had never preached before ; and as his Master, when 
about to suffer, had spoken of peace and charity to His 
Disciples, and had given His Flesh and Blood for their 
spiritual food, so, too, did Dunstan commend to God the 
Church which had been committed to him, raising it to 
Heaven by his words, and absolving it from sin by his 
Apostolic authority. And, offering the sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, he reconciled it to God. But before the 
Holy Communion, having given, as usual, the blessing 
to the people, he was touched by the Holy Ghost. 
Then, having commended peace and charity to all, while 
they looked on him as on an Angel of God, he ex- 
claimed : ' Farewell for ever.' The people were still 
lisienm% eagerly to \v\s \o\ce,^xid ^a:Lm^ lovingly on his 
faicty when he retuinedto tYi^YicX^ ^\ax\.ti\ftfc\ ^^>as» 
ii/e ; and so, having leiiemYi^d VvcB&€^i NaS^a.^^^'^^tt^i 
of Life, he completed this i^ ^^ «^m\»a^ Ys^V 
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The Devout Faithful. 

But, jou will ask, in what manner did the devout 
faithful assist at the Holy Sacrifice? There are 
those who think that in the **Dark Ages," falsely so 
called, the people were uninstructed and ignorant/and 
were unable to follow intelligibly or profitably a Mass 
that was said in Latin. Happily there are certain 
early texts still extant which show how much laymen 
valued the Mass, and how carefully they were taught to 
follow its mystic words and action ; notably a text by 
an unknown author of the thirteenth century, which has 
recently been published by the Catholic Truth Society 
nnder the title of The Lay Folk's Mass Book, for the 
small price of one penny ; and I strongly recommend 
every one who wishes to form a just appreciation of this 
question to procure a copy of this charming little work. 
It is written in quaint verse, and consists of prayers 
appropriate to the chief parts of the Mass, with direc- 
tions as to what the priest is doing, and how the people 
are to follow him. I will confine myself to quoting, as 
an example of the author's style, the following beautiful 
eulogy of the Holy Sacrifice : — 

The worthiest thing, most of goodness, 
In all this world, it is the Mass. 
If a thousand clerks did nought else 
(According as St. Jerome tells) 
But told the virtue of Mass- singing, 
And the profit of Mass-hearing, 
Yet should they never the fifth part, 
For all their wit and all their art, 
Tell the virtue, meeds, and pardon 
To them that with devotion, 
In cleanness and with good intent, 
Do worship to this Sacrament. 

Mass on Sundays. 

The law which regulated the duties of U^pxiecL aa 
regarded the worship of God ou S^ocsi^'Wj^ ^^& '^ 
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follows: ''It is most right and proper that every 
Christian man who has it in his power to do so, should 
come on Saturday to the church (a day was then counted 
from sunset to sunset, not as now from midnight to 
midnight) and bring a light with him, and there hear 
the Tesper song, and after midnight the uht-song, and 
come with his offering in the morning to the Solemn 
Mass ; and when he is there let there be no dispute or 
quarrel, or discord, but let him with peaceful mind, 
during the holy Office, intercede with his prayers and 
alms, both for himself and for all the people of God. 
And after the holy service let him return home and 
regale himself with his friends, and neighbours, and 
strangers, but at the same time, commit no excess in 
eating or drinking." And in another place: **We 
command all men, whatever may be their rank, to attend 
at the High Mass, with the exception of the hallowed 
maidens [nuns] whose custom is not to go out of their 
minsters [convents] ; these should continue within the 
enclosures of their minsters and there hear Mass." 
Many priests said private Masses, and this gave rise to 
what was considered an abuse, viz., that many laymen, 
satisfied with having assisted at one of these Low 
Masses, did not come to the High Mass, and so did not 
hear the sermon. To prevent this a law was made, 
''that no one should break his fast or taste any meat 
before the service of High Mass was ended ; but that 
all, both men and women, should assemble at the High 
Mass, and in the holy and ghostly church, and there 
hear the High Mass and the preaching of God's Word ; " 
and " we command those Mass priests who, both on 
Sundays and other Mass-days, wish to sing \_t.e,, to cele- 
brate] before the High Mass, that they do so privately, 
so that they draw off no portion of the people from the 
High Mass." 

A Day of Rest. 

SimiJarly the Sunday lest (torn unnecessary servile 
work was enjoined witVi eqwaX s,\.x\cX^fe^^. ^' "^sNsxAaz^T 
says the Council of Clovesho, m 14^1/'^^^^^ ^Oveav\i 
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to be reverenced ; therefore we command that no man 
dare on that day to apply to any worldly work unless 
for the preparing of his food, except it happen that he 
must of necessity journey. Then he may ride, or row, 
or journey by such convenience as may be suitable, on 
the condition that he hear his Mass, and neglect not 
his prayers." In connexion with this subject, I may 
refer to a beautiful mediaeval legend, to the effect that 
so universal was the day of rest that even the lost in 
hell had respite from their torments on the Lord's Day. 
It is recorded in a collection of old English homilies 
published by the Early English Text Society. In a 
homily on the duty of observing Sunday as a day of 
rest, amongst other reasons, the preacher alleges the 
following: **If you are willing to learn who first 
obtained rest for the wretched souls, I will truly tell 
you, it was St. Paul the Apostle and Michael the Arch- 
angel. These two went, once on a time, into hell, as 
the Lord bade them, to see how the folks fared there. 
Michael went before and Paul came after, and then 
Michael showed St. Paul the wretched sinful that were 
living there. Moreover, he showed him a well of fire, 
and its streams ran burning fire ; and twelve master 
devils, like unto kings, guarded this well, and yet their 
own torment was in no wise diminished, though they 
were masters. Now began Paul to weep sorely, and 
the Archangel Michael wept also with him. Then 
came our Lord from Heaven to them, in the form of 
thunder, and thus spake : * Paul, why weepest thou ? * 
Paul answered : * Lord, I bewail the manifold tortures 
which I see here in hell.* Then spake our Lord : 
'Why would they not keep My laws while they were on 
earth ? ' Then said Paul meekly to Him : * Lord, I 
now entreat Thee, if it be Thy pleasure, that Thou wilt 
give them rest, at least on Sunday, ever until doomsday 
come.' Then said God to him : * Paul, I know well 
where I ought to show mercy. I will have mercy upon 
those that sought My mercy while they were yet alive.* 
Then was St. Paul very sorrowful, and bowed him 
quickly to his Lord's feet, andbeso\\^\v\.Y^Yax\t^N}wK5fc 
%vords : 'Lord, now I beseech Thee b^ IVv:^ Yvc^%^ws!l> 
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by Thine Angels, by Thy great mercy, by all Thy works, 
by all Thy Saints, and also by Thy elect, that Thou 
have mercy upon them, the more so since I have visited 
them, and give them rest on Sunday ever until Thy high 
doomsday come/ Then our Lord answered him with 
a more gentle voice : * Arise now Paul, arise. I will 
give them rest as thou hast asked, from noon on Saturday 
until Monday's dawn, ever from this time forth until 
doomsday.' " And the homilist concludes : " Now, 
dear brethren, ye have heard who first obtained rest 
for the solils of the damned." * 

Bidding Prayers. 

At no period before the Reformation was Mass offered 
in the vernacular. Briton, Scot, Pict, Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman, all listened to, and in a measure understood, the 
same ''majestic and changeless Latin." But it was 
the custom throughout England for the priest, at the 
parochial Mass on Sunday, to turn to the people, and 
in their own tongue to direct their intentions in offering 
the Holy Sacrifice by what was called the Bidding 
Prayer. 

** Let us pray God Almighty, Heaven's high King, 
and St. Mary and all God's Saints, that we may God 
Almighty's will work, the while that we in this transi- 
tory life continue; that they us uphold and shield 
against all enemies' temptations, visible and invisible : 
Our Father. 

** Let us pray for our Pope in Rome, and for our King, 
and for the Archbishop, and for the Alderman ; and for 
all those that to us hold peace and friendship on the 
four sides towards this holy place ; and for all those that 
for us pray within the English nation, or without the 
English nation : Our Father. 

" Let us pray for our gossips [god-mothers] and for our 
god-fathers, and for our gild-fellows, and gild-sisters, 
and all those peoples' prayer who this holy place with 
alms seek, with light atvd vi\tVv lithe ; and for all those 

* It need hardly be said that VJiins ?Xot^ *^ \.o>ot icfe^^saAfc^T^^^^s^ 
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whom we ever their alms receiving were during their 
life and after life : Our Father. 

"Pray we for {here the hede toll was recited). For 
Thorferth's soul pray we a Paternoster, and for many 
more souls, and for all the souls that Baptism have 
undertaken, and in Christ believed, from Adam's day to 
this day : Our Father." 

"Thus," as Father Bridgett justly remarks, "the 
people were taught that the Church was one from the 
beginning to the end ; that its oneness came from 
Christ, since to Him the ancients look forward as we 
look back. They were taught that as Christ is the head 
and centre of communion for the living and the dead, 
for all times and all places, so the Bishop of Rome is 
the head and centre of visible unity on earth." The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was then with our forefathers, 
as it is with us, the supreme act of worship and religion. 
It sanctified every solemn occasion, from the cradle to 
the grave — the consecration of an altar or church, the 
ordination of the clergy, the nuptial contract, the pro*- 
fession of monk or nun, the passing of an immortal 
soul from time unto eternity, the laying of a mortal body 
in its long last home, to await the day of its resurrection^ 
God grant that as we share the ancient Faith, so we 
may not fall short of the ancient piety in our love and 
veneration for this adorable sacrifice. 



III. The Old Liturgies and Churches. 

The subject which is now to occupy our attention is 
the ancient liturgies and churches of this country. The 
word liturgy means the public official worship of the 
Church, especially that which is the corner-stone of 
the whole sacred edifice of praise and adoration, the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. St Paul says : " Let all things 
be done decently and in order ; " and surely, above ail 
things else, the worship of the Divine Majesty. We 
cannot suppose that the Apostles \eil so N\\ai ^'^^x!j.\^'^ ^ 
of the Church's organization as Yiw ^\3to\\c n^ot^n:^ *^ 1 
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be determined by the ever-shifting whims and fancies 
of the world-wide family of which they were the fathers 
in Christ. 

A Vision of Heavfen, 

" I was in spirit," says St. John, " on the Lord's Day, 
and I saw seven golden candlesticks and in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks I saw one, clothed 
with a garment down to the feet, and girt about with a 
golden girdle. And behold there was a throne set in 
heaven, and upon the throne one sitting, clothed in 
white garments ; and I saw, on the right hand of Him 
that sat on the throne, a book written within and with- 
out. . . . And in the midst of the throne . . . 
a lamb standing as it were slain . . . and the four- 
and-twenty ancients fell down before the Lamb and they 
sang a new canticle . . . And I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne . . . saying 
with a loud voice : * The Lamb that was slain is worthy 
to receive power, and divinity, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and benediction.' I saw, under 
the altar, the souls of them that were slain for the Word 
of God . . . and they cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, * How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
judge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? * And 
another Angel came and stood before the altar, having a 
golden censer ; and there was given to him much incense, 
that he should offer up of the prayers of all Saints, upon 
the golden altar, which is before the throne of God ; and 
the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the Saints as- 
cended up before God." 

Commenting on these words, Dr. Rock says : ** The 
Apostle gives us a description of an assembly over 
which presides a venerable Pontiff, seated on a throne 
and encircled by four-and-twenty ancients or priests. 
The white robe, the garment reaching to the feet, to- 
gether with the golden girdle, are enumerated among 
the sacerdotal vesture; the harps, the canticles, and all 
the music of the angeW cWii ai^ tvo\!\c^^\ ^^cA^^ *^^ 
instruments employed in sact\?i.cfe ^\t. ^y^^^^^-^ \s\&\^- 
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tioned an altar, golden candlesticks, a golden censer 
with its fire and smoking incense, and the sealed book. 
There is present a lamb, standing as it were slain, and 
by consequence, a victim, to whom Divine honours and 
supreme adoration are exhibited by every creature * which 
is in heaven and on earth.' It is, therefore, a sacrifice 
at which Christ is present, being, at the same time, both 
High Priest and immolated Victim. Under the altar 
are the sainted martyrs, who thence address their sup- 
plications to God ; and before it stands an Angel offering 
up the prayers of the Saints, that is, of the Faithful upon 
earth." 

Are we not warranted then, in drawing the in- 
ference that " the liturgy or Mass bears deeply impressed 
upon it the type of Apostolical institution ? Such was 
the conclusion of St. Irenseus, who was taught by the 
immediate disciples of the Apostles themselves, and who, 
about the year 167 of the Christian era, upwards of 
seventeen centuries ago, wrote these words : " Either 
St. John, in order to shadow forth the glory and splen- 
dour of the adoration which all the choirs of angels and 
the saints are continually exhibiting to God within His 
sanctuary of heaven, must have used an imagery and 
language descriptive of the ceremonial practised by the 
Christians of his time in their assemblies on the Lord's 
Day, or else the liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice, or Mass, 
must have been modelled according to the vision of that 
beloved disciple of our Lord." Such, then, is the true 
idea of the Divine Liturgy of the Church of God. It is 
a participation by us sinners in that sublime worship and 
intercession which is ever going up from our glorified 
Redeemer, and the angels and saints reigning with Him, 
to the throne of Divine mercy ; it is a beginning here 
on earth of that adoration and praise which we are des- 
tined to continue without end hereafter in heaven. 

Growth, 

I do not for a moment mean to suggest that the 
sacred words and ceremonies o£ the '^^.?»'s c"axwb^\.\^^\. 
from the hands of the Apostles, sucVv a^ \«e \vaN^ >^^xs\. 4 
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in our prayer-books and churches at the present day. 
They were a growth of centuries, coming down through 
the ages, adapting themselves to the varying circum- 
stances of time and place, without ever losing that unity 
in variety which is the essential element of all true 
beauty. Indeed, it is held on competent authority that 
written liturgies did not exist for the first four centuries ; 
but that to guard against profanation by the heathen 
unbelievers the ritual of the sacred mysteries was 
handed down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. 

Destruction. 

In the year 1571, Grindal, Protestant Archbishop of 
York, issued the following orders : ** That the church- 
wardens shall see that in their churches and chapels all 
altars be utterly taken down, and clear removed even 
unto the foundation, and the place where they stood 
paved, and the walls whereunto they were joined whited 
over and made uniform with the rest, so as no breach 
or rupture appear. And that the altar-stones be 
broken, defaced, and bestowed to common use. That 
the churchwardens shall see that antiphoners, Mass 
books, and all others which serve for the superstitious 
Latin service, be utterly defaced, rent, and abolished. 
And that all vestments, albs, tunicles, etc., and all 
other relics and monuments of superstition and idolatry 
be utterly defaced, broken, and destroyed." 

Common Roman Origin. 

What is the history of the rite which, bound up with the 
holiest feelings and the most sacred memories of our 
country for more than a thousand years, these zealous 
Reformers were so eager to destroy ? It is believed 
that when St. Augustine came he found the earlier 
British Church celebrating the Holy Sacrifice according 
to a rite probably of Gallic origin. For he asked St, 
Gregory what rite he was to follow, " because," he said,. 
*'the Roman and GaWic i\le^ ^x^ xvov. ^^^V ^^.. 
Gregory replied that he vraa to xn^^V^v^ o^^ ^x^^'b^vso., 
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that he was free to select from these or other approved 
** uses" of the Church whatever he judged suitable to 
the circumstances, and for the glory of God. Naturally, 
the influence of St. Augustine and his followers led to 
the general adoption of the Roman liturgy : indeed, 
the few MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon age which have come 
down to use are little more than transcriptions of St. 
Gregory's Sacramentary. More than this, by express 
legislation it was enjoined that the sacred liturgy of this 
country should in all things conform to that of the 
** Mother and Mistress of all Churches." Thus at the 
Council of Clovesho, a.d. 747, it was decreed that 
'' In one and the same manner the sacred festivals of 
our Lord's sojourning here on earth shall be celebrated, 
together with all things purtaining thereto, ue,y in the 
administration of Baptism, in the celebration of Masses 
in the manner of singing : viz., in accordance .with 
that pattern which we have in writing from the Roman 
Church." 

Various Uses. 

Roman in origin and in substance, the rite of 
celebrating the Holy Sacrifice, in course of time and 
in various localities, underwent certain accidental 
variations, out of which arose what are known as the 
^* uses" of various churches. As a learned writer, the 
Rev. William Maskell, (then an Anglican) has excellently 
said in his Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England: 
"According to the various uses of Sarum, York, 
Bangor, Hereford, and Lincoln (various yet harmonious), 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated until the year 1 547, 
the first of King Edward VI. Their origin cannot be 
attributed to man's ingenuity and learning, or even 
piety ; but they are to be traced through the sacramen- 
taries of Gregory and Gelasius and Leo to the well-spring 
of all Christian truth, the age of the Apostles." 

But were these uses at all like our own, with which 
we are familiar at the present day ? A writer in the 
Ca/^oltc Dtctionaty answers lYie qvi^8lt\oii\\i^^'afc\fcTafi^\ 
" Tht £rst impression upon a modeni C^SmJ^k, \R»^wt 
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• 
made by the reading of these old English uses will be, 
we think, one of surprise that he finds himself so much 
at home in them. They are utterly unlike the 
* Communion Service ' of the Church now established ; 
while we are convinced that if they were re-introduced 
among us to-morrow our people would scarcely perceive 
any difference." 

The Pearl of Great Price. 

Our Blessed Lord once said to His disciples : ** The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a merchant seeking good 
pearls, who, when he had found a pearl of great price, 
sold all that he had and bought it,'' In the Greek 
Church each particle of the holy Eucharist is called 
" a pearl," to signify that the smallest portion of the 
Blessed Sacrament is a jewel of the greatest price; 
and such it was esteemed to be by our forefathers of 
old. They willingly gave their best, not to acquire it, 
for it had been freely given to them by their bountifrl 
Master, but fittingly to enshrine this priceless treasure. 
Of what kind was the home which they provided for 
their Divine guest } With what pomp and ceremonial 
did they surround the earthly throne of their heavenly 
King } Along with their faith and their liturgy our 
forefathers in all likelihood, got from Rome the plan 
and arrangement of their churches. In St. Clement's 
and other venerable churches still standing in Rome, 
we no doubt behold the pattern of their sacred edifices. 
"While the Roman basilica," to quote Dr. Rock, 
" was the type of the Anglo-Saxon minster, the Anglo- 
Saxon minster, in its turn, became the pattern for the 
Anglo-Norman cathedral : afterwards arose the pointed, 
and pushed aside the round style of architecture ; but 
every church built by the English artist, according to 
the way followed since the latter end of the twelfth 
century, and to answer the liturgical and never changing . 
wants of the Catholic ritual for the Holy Sacrifice, still 
shows itself to be the offspring of Rome, bearing about 
it, strongly marked too, lYie iam\\^ Vi^Leii^^, ^& ^^ \s»& 
child of its Roman mortiei, at xVv^ ^^.m^ Xxm^ ^QcaX >&w 
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exhibits a certain individuality and beautiful features of 
its own." 

The Altar. 

It need hardly be said that the whole interest and 
meaning of these sacred edifices centred in the High 
Altar. Altars were built of stone, and blessed with 
solemnity, and anointed with holy oil by the Bishop, 
the relics of Saints being placed beneath. The Norman- 
English as well as the Anglo-Saxon altars were 
perfectly unadorned, plain blocks of masonry. They 
received their adornment from the palls and frontals 
with which they were shrouded. These frontals were 
often made of plates of gold and silver, the figures of 
Christ and the Saints standing out in bold relief from 
a background sparkling with precious gems. On lower 
festivals the altar was arrayed in less splendid coverings ; 
but in seasons such as Holy Week, when the Church 
mourns over the sorrows of her crucified Spouse, the 
altar threw aside its wonted ornaments, and naked like 
Christ Himself upon the Cross, presented a touching 
symbol of Him who, beautiful beyond the sons of men, 
for our sake fulfilled the words of the Prophet : " There 
is no beauty in him, nor comeliness ; . . . des- 
pised, and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with infirmity." Such was the manner 
of constructing and adorning altars, which remained in 
force throughout this country up to the unhappy change 
in religion. 

The Ciborium. 

The High Altar was overshadowed by a dome-like 
canopy, called a ciborium, resting on four columns, 
about which were hung many precious ornaments, and 
on great occasions garlands of evergreens and flowers. 
It seems most likely that the place for keeping the 
Blessed Sacrament was under the hollow dome of the 
ciborium, where, enclosed in a p^TL oi %oVd ^t %\W^x 
fashioned like a dove, and con^i^A. niVCc^ ^ t\sS^^ 
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embroidered veil. It hung by a cord or chain over the 
altar, surrounded by a crown of ever burning lights. 
And from this hallowed retreat the Blessed Body of 
Christ was borne to be the solace and the strength of 
the sick and dying, not secretly, as now, but openly, 
and with all the honours of a Royal progress. An early 
writer, named John Myrc, in the following verses 
directs priests how to teach their people : — 

Teach them also, I thee pray, 

That when they walken in the way. 

And see the priest again them coming 

God's body with him bearing, 

Then with great devotion 

Teach them there to kneel adown, 

Fair ne foul, spare they not 

To worship Him that all hath wrought ; 

For glad may that man be 

That once in the day may Him see. 

" We almost ask ourselves," Father Bridgett eloquently 
exclaims, "as we read these old documents, did these 
things really take place in England.? Were all its 
country roads and bridle-paths used to carry the King 
of Kings ? Did He once visit, in the Sacrament of His 
ineffable love, each little cabin in the forest, in the 
marsh, or in the mountain side ? Did the people rest 
from their labours when the church-bell sounded, and, 
uncovering their heads and kneeling in the fiirrow, 
repeat the words of faith and adoration ? Did the 
children hush their games, and the traffickers suspend 
their traffic, and the knight rein in his horse and dis- 
mount, at the well-known sound of the bell, telling that 
our Lord, as in days of his earthly life, was going to 
visit the centurion's servant } Ah ! He is still carried 
through the streets of our busy cities, and even the 
country lanes receive a rare visit ; but His passage is 
unannounced and unsuspected by the multitudes. 
• There hath stood One among them whom they know 
not.* Surely no CalYvoWc, caVcYCvn^ ^ ^\\ec^%^ Ixatol tKe 
railway carriage, as \ve ft\e^ V^wtoxx^ ^^ ^^.was^ri^ ^ 
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many an old Catholic church in its little hamlet of 
farmhouses, can be so indifferent to what was and what 
now is, as not to make an act of reparation for the 
crimes known and unknown which banished our Lord 
from His ancient homes, so that now once more ' the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.' " 

The Church the Home of the Poor. 

In these days we are apt to point with pride to our 
enlightenment in having opened our museums and 
picture galleries to the working classes and the poor. 
As Father Bridgett has excellently said: "The 
cathedral and parish churches throughout England in 
the Middle Ages were the homes and palaces of the 
poor as much as of the rich. They were museums and 
galleries of art, as well as temples of Divine worship. 
. . . The peasantry in the remotest hamlet, while 
cherishing their own parish church and proud of its 
silver cross for Good Friday, and its banner for pro- 
cession days, the gifts of their humble forefathers, could, 
without travelling beyond their native county, visit the 
great abbey on a festival day, and gaze freely upon 
inestimable riches, which bishops, nobles, and monarchs 
had presented during the course of centuries. Of all 
these things the bishops or abbots were but the 
guardians. . . . The poor bondsman possessed 
them just as much as the clergy or the nobles. It has 
been well said that throughout the Middle Ages works 
of art were to the people free as the light of heaven 
and the loveliness of nature, to declare like them the 
glory of God, and excite the piety of His people." 

Offerings of the Poor. 

No doubt, these priceless treasures were commonly 
the gifts of princes, of bishops, abbots, or noblemen ; 
bat there is abundant evidence to show that the work- 
ing classes and the poor contributed lYvevx i\3^ ^^.\^ \.^ 
the beauty of God's house, and to tVve n«ox^v^ ^1 ^^ 
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pardon of our sins and help to life eternal. The beloved 
inhabitants of our city of Lincoln, well knowing these 
things, and considering the power of this Sacrament to 
increase devotion and merit, have zealously and fervently 
kept up a devout custom, that at certain times of the 
year, viz., on the day of the solemnity of Corpus Christi 
and the following Sunday, this precious Sacrament is 
carried in solemn procession, and with a numerous and 
devout attendance of priests and clerics, from some 
church in ^ Wykford, in the suburbs of our city, to our 
Cathedral church, in order that by the frequent sight of 
this Sacrament the devotion of the people may be in- 
creased, and they more easily obtain pardon of their sins.'' 
As regards the date of the introduction into England 
of the Corpus Christi Feast and procession, Edward II. 
had been present at the Council of Vienne in 131 1, at 
which, as I have said, the observance of this Feast 
throughout the Church was decreed ; and shortly after- 
wards we find the Bishop of Winchester commanding it 
to be kept on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, and 
granting indulgences for its devout celebration. 

The Procession. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that before 
the Reformation Corpus Christi was kept throughout 
England with the utmost pomp and solemnity. Ancient 
records show that it was one of the most popular festivals 
of the year, and that the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament was its characteristic and principal feature. 
Not the clergy alone, but the whole people took their 
part in the sacred rites. Every one of the trade gilds 
— and in those days every trade was a Religious 
Brotherhood — had its recognized and appointed place 
in the procession. The members of each gild walked 
under their own banner, bearing lighted wax torches in 
their hands. The Sacred Host was borne, not as now 
in a small monstrance, but in a large and costly shrine, 
enriched with gold and precious stones ; sometimes on 

the shoulders of four priests, c\2A va. s-acx^^ N^^Nxcxs::G&Sk. 

Beginning at one of the staa\\ei c\vMLXc>^«i^\xv^^cifc^^s^^«^^^^!^ 
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of the town, the procession passed through the principal 
streets, all the various parishes taking part in it, and 
finished at the Cathedral or other principal church. 
The roads along which it wended its way were strewn 
with fresh rushes, and children scattered flowers and 
sweet herbs before our Lord, as He passed along. 
The fronts of the houses were decorated with rich 
tapestries and other hangings. Eager crowds devoutly 
gathered from all the country side, lined the route, 
kneeling in adoration, and singers chanted the appointed 
canticles and hymns in praise and worship of the Most 
Holy. After the clergy came the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and other members of the Corporation, in their 
robes of ceremony ; then the numerous crafts, or trade 
companies, with their processional crosses, their banners 
and torches, taking their places according to the pre- 
scribed order of precedence. 

When the Reformation had destroyed the people's 
faith in the Blessed Sacrament, all this, it is needless to 
say, was done away with. In the first year of his reign, 
Edward VL sent commissioners to deface all such orna- 
ments in the churches as had escaped destruction in a 
former visitation. The Church of St. Nicholas, Durham, 
possessed a very beautiful and costly shrine of gold and 
crystal for the Corpus Christi procession. The King's 
Commissioner called for this shrine, and when it was 
brought before him, threw it on the ground, and tram- 
pled it under his feet, not forgetting, doubtless, to 
collect the pieces for the coffers of his Royal master, or 
his own pockets. 

Pageants and Religious Plays. 

But men must play as well as pray; and ancient 
records tell us that, on all great festivals religious plays 
and pageants were provided for the amusement of the 
people. As the learned Dr. Rock, a sometime Canon 
of this Cathedral, has eloquently said : ** The processions 
and other amusements so dear to Englishmen, when 
their country was Merry England, were meant to be 
edifying and instnictive,and\ie\pedLife\\%\OTi\A:k\s>.^'5i\sfc^ 
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A relic here and there, 
A pageant, or a fair, 
And old traditions floating round the dead. 

But substance have they none, 

For Christ, their Light, is gone ; 
And they but as the ghosts of blessings bide ; 

Of inward sense bereft. 

The husks alone are left. 
No saving import theirs, no heavenward side. 

O foolish, foolish World ! 

How madly hast thou hurled 
Thy loving Saviour from His earthly throne ; 

Hoping to do Him spite ! 

Whereas thy fatal might 
Hath wreaked its vengeance on thyself alone. 

Yes, the people of England walk no more with our 
Lord, because they no longer believe the mystery of 
His presence in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 
To them it has become no better than " a blasphemous 
fable and a dangerous deceit." And He sadly turns to 
us and asks : ** Will you also seek your satisfaction in 
things earthly and base, rather than in the heavenly and 
soul-ennobling rites which I have given you } " Surely 
there is no one of us who will not answer, with all the 
ardour and sincerity of St. Peter : " Lord, to whom 
shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life ! " 
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I have read your MS. carefully and I think 
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most useful guide in the important cases of which it 
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Wishing you every blessing. 
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PREFACE. 



This little work, although it contains some 
prayers, is not meant to be a prayer-book, nor 
is it meant to be a treatise on the Sacraments of 
Holy Communion, Penance, and Extreme Unction, 
although it may give some instructions about 
them. It is simply a hand-book for Catholics 
in charge of the sick, reminding them how and 
when they ought to send for the priest, how they 
ought to prepare for his arrival, and how to help 
the patient, both as to his body and as to his 
soul. 
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The Catholic Sick Room. 



I.— SENDING FOR THE PRIEST. 

I . — Do not wait till the doctor gives the patient 
up, so that nothing short of a miracle could save 
him. Long before that, usually, there is " danger," 
not perhaps immediate, but still danger, and then 
the priest ought to be sent for, because one of the 
prayers used in giving Extreme Unction begs for a 
perfect restoration of health, physical as well as 
moral, of body as well as of souly so that the sick 
man, through God's mercy, may be able to return to 
his usual employment. Not that we need wait even 
for this remote danger. Sickness often opens the 
door for grace, and therefore it is advisable to let 
the priest know as soon as the patient takes to his 
bed, especially if he be one who has led a careless 
life. Nor ought we to wait till such a person 
himself asks for the priest, nor attend to his 
excuses for putting it off, still less blind hin^^liiriM^ 
danger. People sometimes defex ?»etv^\x\%t^ 
priest, lest they should alarm ^^v^ ^^.\Afc\ 
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properly instructed Catholic his ministrations, and 
especially the sacrament of Extreme Unction, as 
explained above, ought to have the exactly 
contrary effect. 

But, while urging the importance of calling the 
priest in good time, let it not be thought that, 
when the sick person has already lost his senses, 
it is altogether too late, and useless. The Church 
of Christ, being a loving Mother, has foreseen 
this unfortunate contingency, and provides for it as 
far as possible. Therefore send for the priest. 

2. — ^At the same time do not send for him 
unnecessarily, nor during the night, if it can be 
avoided. But it will not do to run risks. In 
sudden and violent attacks of any kind, in typhus 
and scarlet fever, small-pox, inflammation of the 
lungs, and other rapid diseases, in which delirium 
comes on soon, and likewise in serious accidents, 
no time is to be lost. An ordinary fracture of the 
leg or arm is not a " serious accident," but a bad 
fall or a heavy blow very often is. 

3. — A doctor who is reluctant to allow the priest 
to come would seem to have had little experience 
among Catholics. Those who know us are only 
too glad to hear that he has been to the sick room, 
and not unfrequently, though not Catholics, they 
send for him themselves, because they notice that, 
whatever may be the explanation of it, after the 
inis tration of the rites oi ^i)cve OvxxtOcv >2ssk?& 
s a great calm, and Viv matv^j ca.^e?> >Cc:\^\^V^&. 
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the cure. There is not nearly as much chance for 
a man who is harassed in mind and conscience, as 
well as in body, as there is for one who is in 
peace. 

4. — Except when it cannot be helped, do not 
send a mere child, or a non-Catholic, for the priest. 
Let the messenger be someone who can give an 
intelligent answer as to the name and address of 
the sick person, whether or no delirium has already 
set in, what the nature of the sickness is, when it 
commenced, whether any priest has been already, 
and if so whether he administered any of the 
Sacraments, and, if not, whether the patient can 
swallow, without vomiting. This is all the more 
necessary when the priest happens to be out, and 
the call has to be registered for him. If he is at 
home, the messenger ought not to run away until 
he knows whether he is wanted further. 

5. — ^While waiting for the priest, help the 
patient, whether a Catholic or not^ to make acts of 
love of God, and contrition, especially if death or 
delirium is imminent. Make use, if possible, o^ 
prayers that he knows. 

THE MISSIONER'S STORY. 

Wait for the Priest and show him the way. 

The bell rang between five and six on a winter 

morning. It was a man whose wife was dying. 

She had been taken suddetvV^ \W> ^^^ \ 

doubtful whether or no 1 s\vou\A. %e\. ^ 
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(enough to do anything for her. There was no time 
to go for the Blessed Sacrament. I seized the 
Holy Oils, and in a few minutes was on my way. 
It was perfectly dark, so that when I got to the 
street it was quite impossible to read the 
numbers on the doors, and the man had run away 
to call some friends as soon as he had summoned 
me. Fortunately he had told the servant that the 
house was opposite the Fire Office, where a lamp 
was kept burning all night, and, as fortunately, the 
ser\^ant repeated that simple fact to me. On that 
depended the woman's reception of the Sacraments 
of Penance and Extreme Unction before she died. 
A few minutes wasted in looking for the house 
would have deprived her of this happiness, for, 
when I reached the bedside, she was so far gone 
that it was necessary to give absolution at once, 
and forthwith anoint her, omitting all preliminary 
prayers. In the middle of the Last Blessing she 
was still breathing ; by the time I had finished she 
was dead. The lesson to be learnt is, give very 
accurate directions to the priest, but, better still, 
in dangerous cases, wait and be his guide.^ 

II.— HOLY COMMUNION OR VIATICUM. 

Preliminary Arransfements. 

I. — ^When the Blessed Sacrament is coming to 
the house, prepare by putting the sick room in 

(I), The stories told in t\^ese pa^es axe a\\ \.^wv ^wa. \«6S.\!Sjt. 
' are not inventions. 
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order. If there are other people, besides the sick 
person, sleeping in it, see that they get up, and 
that the beds are decently adjusted. Sponge the 
sick person's face and hands, to refresh him, and, 
if Extreme Unction is to be administered, see also 
that the feet are clean, and the stockings removed. 

2. — Provide a small table, covered with a clean 
cloth. Set upon it a Crucifix, with a candle at 
each side. Alscr a wine glass, or other, small 
vessel (not a basin, nor a deep tumbler), containing 
a little clean water,^ and another vessel with Holy 
Water. Lay a clean white cloth or napkin on the 
breast of the communicant. 

3. — Place the table towards the foot of the bed, 
on the patient's righf hand, in such a position that 
it will not be in the priest's way when giving Holy 
Communion or Extreme Unction, and that the 
sick person may be able to see our Lord on the 
Cross. 

N.B. — All these arrangements must be made before 
the arrival of the priest. 



(i). This water is for the priest to wash from the tips of his fingers 
any particles of the Blessed Sacrament that may be adhering, after he 
has given Holy Communion. When he has done so, he gives the 
water to the communicant to drink. Two tablespoonsful is amply 
sufficient, but, if it is put into a deep tumbler, he cannot reach it, and 
to put it in a large basin is absurd. TVve vfnXtt Vk^^mAl ^gggi^i^iaw^ 
basin presented to him for this purpose. 
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Diagram for Catholic Sick Room. 
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The Arrival of the Priest. 

I. — Be on the look out for the approach of the 
priest, so as not to keep our Lord waiting at the 
door. 

2. — ^When he comes, receive him in silence, and 
lead the way to the bedside, carrying in your hand 
a lighted candle or taper, and with it light the 
candles on the little tabVe as s»ootv a?. >jom ^xsXfcx "^^ 
room, and do not extmguisVv ^owt o^tv. 
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3. — Kneel down at a convenient distance, with 
your face turned towards the Blessed Sacramentj^ 
praying for God's merciiul help, and there 
remain until the priest has finished the Asperges 
and prayer. 

Note I . — HerCy if the sick perscyn ivishcs to confess ^ 
you leave the rooniy closing the door after yoUy but 
keeping within easy cally so that, at a given signal^ 
you may return^ and kneel as before, 
4. — ^The next thing is to say the Confteory in 
Latin if you can, but English will do, and after the 
Misereatury as also after the Indulgentiamy say 
Ameny as the servers do just before Holy Com- 
munion in Mass. 

5. — ^At the third repetition of the Do^nine non 
sum dignuSy rise and see that the napkin, or 
Communion cloth, is in its proper place, and, if 
the room be at all dark, hold your taper so as to 
throw light on the patient's face, while the priest 
is giving Holy Communion ; after which return 
again to your former position. 

Note 2. — If you have not got a taper in your handy 
take a candle off the tablcy and restore it to its place 
before you kneel dawn again. 

Note 3. — This is the place for Extreme Unction y 
if the priest intends to give it at this visit. For the 
manner of assisting at it see i^ifray p, 12, 

(2). This is not a useless admonition. Not unfrequently people will 
turn to chairs, and kneel in front of X\\em, >n\\)^ >(^€\\ \i^.0«& Xa Si»& 
Blessed Sacrament. 
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6. — ^When the priest is about to depart, take 
notice whether he makes the sign of the cross or 
not over the sick, holding the pyx-burse in his 
hands, and, if he does, that is a sign that he is still 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament, and you must 
escort him to the door, keeping your candle 
burning. Otherwise you extinguish it as soon as 
you get out of the sick room, not before, and 
precede him to the door, which you open for him. 

7. — ^Now return to the room, rinse out the small 
vessel used in giving Holy Communion, and throw 
the water on the fire, or in some respectful place. 
Put out the candles careiully, so as not to make a 
smell, but leave the Crucifix and the Holy Water. 
Lastly, if the patient would like it, kneel at the 
table and say difew short prayers with him, such as 
short acts of hope, charity, contrition, and resigna- 
tion. But beware of wearying the weary. Rather 
encourage them to sleep after their exertion, and help 
help them to pray later on when they are refreshed. 

8. — Say morning and night prayers, kneeling by 
the bedside, such as the Our Father, Hail Mary, 
and short Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Contrition. Once or twice a day you might also 
read an appropriate prayer, chosen out of the 
Devotions for the Sick, especially an Act of 
Resignation, adding invocations of Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph, the Angel Guardian, Patron Saints, 
&c., and this even thougVv t\vei ^^.xXeoJt ^os^^ ^^a 
sig-n of consciousness. He ma^ >oe o^Wfc ^v^ ns 
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what is going on, though unable to speak or move. 
But beware of pestering. Father Anderledy used 
to tell a story of a good priest who, on his death- 
bed, was ceaselessly plied with this kind of 
spiritual food by his over-zealous confessor till, at 
last, the dying man mustered all his strength into 
his lips, and said : " Are you nearly done ? Will 
you never cease bothering r " Let us remember 
that a man, just before leaving this life, may easily 
want a little private talk, so to speak, with our 
Lord, and we must not deprive him of the 
opportunity by telling him what we would say. 
When the agony begins let the departing soul be 
comforted by the voices of friends interceding for it 
with God. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I . — ^There may be more candles than two, but, if 
possible, there ought not to be less. 

2. — Flowers may also be added, but, as they are 
meant for our Lord, they ought not to be faded, 
and care must be taken not to crowd the table, but 
to leave plenty of room in front of the Crucifix to 
spread the corporal, or linen cloth, which the priest 
always brings with him. 

3. — Sometimes the clean water is supplied in a 
small jug, which is all right, provided the wine 
glass or other small vessel is provided too. 

4. — For Holy Water little vials are sold, with 
perforated stoppers, through which the Water may 
be sprinkled. But it is suffvcVeivt *\i ^^e^ Y^^>5 ^^ ^^^ 
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is placed in a small open vessel of any kind, and a 
sprig of some small-leaved plant, or a stiff feather, 
may be left in it, to be used as an asperges brush. 

5. — If there is no small table to be had, at least 
clear some part of a larger one, removing all 
medicine bottles and so forth, and make it as 
decent as possible. 

6. — In large houses, where it can be conveniently 
done, the various members of the household are 
sometimes arranged at distances along the 
passages, and up the stairs, kneeling with lighted 
candles in their hands, to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament, and each one, as the priest passes, rises 
and follows him, some few entering the room, and 
the rest staying outside the door, all on their 
knees ; and so they remain until the priest is about 
to depart, when they observe Rule 6, given above, 
p. 8, keeping their lights burning till the Blessed 
Sacrament has left the house. If, however, the 
priest does not give the blessing with the veiled 
pyx, make way for him to leave the room, one 
person accompanying him to the door, and in the 
meantime the candles are collected and carried 
away, to be extinguished where the smell cannot 
reach the patient. 

7. — ^This ceremony cannot always be carried out 
fiiUy, nor is it necessary ; but, at any rate, the 
priest ought never to "be \eit \.o ^\%c i^x VcotnsaV^. 
Somebody ought always to \ie m ^.XX^xAax^Kfc^ ^ 
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there is no knowing what help he may want when 
engaged about the sick. 

8. — ^The majority, even of Catholics, never realise 
the difl&culties that face the priest in taking Holy 
Communion to the very poor. We do not mention 
it as a reproach to the poor, for things that seem to 
you so easy and so common are very different to 
those who are bom and bred in squalid misery. 
They are improvident, it is true, but then, what 
have they got to be provident about r They do 
not possess anything to provide. How can they 
prepare a small table, and a clean cloth, and 
candles, and a Crucifix, when they possess nothing 
of the kind? The writer has, before now, had to 
make shift with his own hat, set upon the floor, as 
the only available place to rest the pyx. This is 
not, we may hope, a common occurrence, but common 
it is to have no Crucifix, unless the priest takes 
one with him, no clean vessel to hold water, and 
only one bit of candle, held perhaps in a bottle 
neck, or made to stand in a jar, or stuck to the 
table by melting it at the lower end. To remedy 
this state of things, charitable people sometimes 
provide themselves with a case containing all 
necessaries (Crucifix, two small candlesticks and 
candles, pair of small flower vases, asperges brush, 
bottle of Holy Water, small open vessel to pour it 
into, vial to contain two or three tablespoonfuls of 
water, wine glass, or a very sn\a\\tvxY£\bl^t^ for the 
ablutions, a little white ta\A^ c\o>l\\, ^.tA. ^ mC^«^^ 
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napkin, or Communion cloth), which they lend to 
anybody who is willing to carry it to the sick room, 
and lay the things out, when our Lord is expected 
in the houses of the very poor. The case need not 
be larger than a lady's reticule. 

This is a duty of love, worthy of the Confraternity 
of the Sacred Heart, the Children of Mary, or the 
Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul. It is a wonder 
that of the many devout Confraternities that exist 
among us, so few have yet taken it up. Where the 
Confraternity of the Most Blessed Sacrament is 
established, this work ought to be considered one of 
its special privileges. 

III.— EXTREME UNCTION. 

Note I. — This Sacrament is usttally given ivime- 
diately after Holy Communion^ or Viaticum^ and 
then the preliminary arrangements given above j p. 4, 
will suffice for both. 

Note 2. — The precise point at which the Extreme 
Unction begins is indicated in Note 3, /. 7. You 
may observe the priest producing a very small silver 
boXy containing the Holy Oily and some white cotton- 
wooL If the room is at all darky provide also at 
least one candle. If however y Extreme Unctian is 
not admifiistered just after Holy Communiony but 
at some other timey and by itself y the preparation 
will be as follows : 
I. — Provide a small table, or some part of a 

larg"e table, with a cleaxv e\o\.\\ oi! ^.xv-^ colour ; set 
upon it a Crucifix and a ves?>e\ o^ ^oVj N^ ^x/et % 'yy^ 
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that any head-dress that may be worn by the 
patient is so arranged that it may be easily 
removed from the ears ; take care that the feet are 
clean, and the stockings off. 

2. — ^You meet the priest at the door, without 
lights, and conduct him to the sick chamber. 

3. — Arrived in the room, kneel in a convenient 
place, with your face towards the Crucifix, while 
the Asperges is being given. When the priest 
pronounces the word Confiteor^ you continue it 
either in Latin or in English, and after the 
Misereatur^ and also after the hidulgentiam^ answer 
A men, 

4. — The priest will then make the sign of the 
Cross over the sick person three times, saying the 
words : In nomine PatriSy ^ et Ftltiy i{i et Spiritus 
Sanctiy i{i and, presently afterwards, he will take 
the oil stock and some cotton-wool off the table. 

5. — ^While he is doing that, you rise, go to the 
head of the bed, and, if necessary, carry with you a 
candle off the table, so that the priest may see 
what he is doing, and, as soon as he has anointed 
the eyes, assist him by uncovering first one ear, 
and then the other, at the same time turning the 
head a little to either side, so that he may reach 
the organ conveniently. 

6. — ^After he has anointed the lips, uncover first 
one hand, and then the other, and (except in the 
case of priests, who are anointed on the backs of 
he hands), present to him the opew ^^xcv. 
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7. — Lastly, uncover the feet sufficiently for him 
to get at the instep, not at the sole, and then cover 
up both feet and hands, adjust the head-dress, and 
kneel as before, while the concluding prayers are 
being said. 

8. — If the priest now prepares to leave the house, 
you lead the way and open the door for him. But 
he may think it advisable to give the Last Blessing 
at once. For this see infra. Sec. IV. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I. — ^The ceremonies described under numbers 
I — 7, pp. 6 — 8, and number 6, p. 10, are, of course, 
omitted when Extreme Unction is given by 
itself, but Christian charity and natural afflic- 
tion alike suggest that all the family or house- 
hold should be ready, when the priest reaches the 
sick room, to follow him in, without lights, and 
kneel round the bed, praying for the sick person. 
There they should remain until the priest leaves. 
But in all this remember that it is most injurious to 
the patient to overcrowd the sick room, especially 
when lights are carried, and, of course, when the 
sickness is infectious, nobody ought to be allowed 
near such a place, except for duty. 

2. — On Candlemas Day, every Catholic who can 
afford it ought to provide himself with one or two 
blessed wax candles, to "be use^ oxv oc.c.^€\QrsNs»N:Js&; 
the above. 
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IV.— THE LAST BLESSING. 

This ceremony often follows immediately after 
Extreme Unction, and then no additional prepara- 
tion is necessary. If it is given by itself, nothing 
is necessary except the Holy Water and a 
Crucifix, which last can be hung on the rail at the 
foot of the bed, or, better still, placed in the hands 
of the dying man. 

But, in all cases, remind the sick person before- 
hand that he must, in words, or at least in his 
heart, while the Blessing is being given, call upon 
Jesus to have mercy on him. And, if there is 
danger of delirium coming on, get him to make 
the ejaculation, with this intention, while still in 
his senses, for this is a necessary condition, when 
possible, for gaining the Indulgence. He ought 
also to resign himself to God's will, and accept his 
sickness from His hands, saying the words : Thy 
will be done. 

Be ready to say the ConfiteoTy in Latin or in 
English, if the priest tells you, and answer Amen 
after the MtsereatuTy and after the hidulgentiam. 

The Blessing over, you precede the priest to the 
door, and open it for him. 

THE chaplain's STORY. 

'* Take the ball while it hops." 

It was a Saturday afternoon. I had come up 
iarom the little Mission at A.YOcat^ ow ^Jcv^^JJ^^x^^- 
mee river, and had reached WoodLCwW^x'^ ^^i 
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just above the' Cantonments, in the Port Royal 
Mountains, when I bethought me of a bit of 
harness that I had sent, a week or two before, to 
the armoury for repairs, so I gave my horse to one 
of the men, and strolled in that direction. The 
harness was ready, and the smith called a bellows- 
blower to carry it to my hut. As we walked along 
the pass, he kept respectfully in the rear, until I 
called to him to come and walk beside me. " Now, 
my man," said I, "you make your appearance on 
Sundays at Mass, of course ; you can't well help 
that, because you must appear at church parade ; 
but I never see you at Holy Communion." "No, 
sir." " Well, now, how long is it since you were 
at your duties ? " " Long time, sir." " Yes, but 
how long r Is it twenty years r " A pause, during 
which he was evidently doing a sum in his head. 
At last he replied : " It's about nineteen years ago, 
sir." " Then I was not so much out, was I ? And 
don't you think it is about time to go again? 
"Yes, sir, it is." "So when will you go? You 
know there are confessions to-night, after mess. 
Will you come then r " " Yes, sir." While I was 
ruminating on the value of that promise we 
reached my hut, and the result of my study was 
that, as soon as he had laid down his load, and 
was turning to go away, I stopped him and said : 
" Now, my man, are you in earnest about making 
everything right this evemiv^l Xom x^^iJ\^ \ssKa:^ 
to come r " " Oh, yes, sir:' "Nex^ ^^^^^>c\fcw^^«>w 
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hour or two sooner or later makes little difference, 
so you might as well do it at once. Kneel down." 
Down he went, quite willingly, and, with a little 
help, had soon finished his story, and received 
absolution, with abundant signs of sorrow. 

The next morning, when he came to the altar rails, 
I could see a tear glistening in his eye. He was one 
of those careless, kind-hearted fellows, ready to do 
a good turn for anybody but himself, and he 
seemed to have gone on neglecting his soul, year 
after year, only because no one had ever asked him 
to look after it. 

On the Monday I was oif again down the 
country, towards Anatto Bay, but I was overtaken 
by a black pioneer, who brought me a hospital 
report of the death of my penitent, and an order for 
me to return at once to bury him. Wonderfiil are 
the ways of God, thought I to myself. What to us 
appear mere accidents, look, when better under- 
stood, more like the workings of His providence. 
It was an accident that I should have gone to the 
armoury, an accident that this poor fellow, instead 
of another, should have been sent with me to my 
hut, an accident that the thought of questioning 
him on the road occurred to me, and, above all, an 
accident that I should have pinned him so promptly. 
Had any one of this string of accidents failed to 
happen, how different might this death have been ! 

The rest is soon told. An ofRcer was going 
round inspecting barracks. Be\tv^ aX ^ \Nfe\s^ ^ ^ 
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between five and six thousand feet above the sea, 
we had glass windows instead of jealousies, and, 
as those in one of the rooms were not clean, the 
ofiicer threatened to confine some of the men to 
barracks if he found them in the same state next 
time. This was overheard by the man I had come 
to bury, and who was then lying on his bed, 
unwell. It was not his fault that the w^indows 
were dirty, but as soon as inspection was over, 
impelled by a spirit of good-fellowship, which had 
always made him a favourite among his comrades, 
he arose, took a duster, mounted a stool in fi-ont ot 
the window, raised his hand, and, in the midst ot 
his charity, fell back dead. Except that he had 
joined the regiment in London, nothing was known 
of his antecedents, and his "little book" con- 
tained no address to any of his friends. But he 
had saved about nine pounds. Out of this he was 
provided with a better cofiin than soldiers usually 
have, and a small marble cross was set up at the 
head of his grave. It bore a glorious old Irish 
name — Galvin de Courcy. Fortune had not 
smiled on him in life, but, in his happy death, he 
could aiford to smile at Fortune. 

MORAL. 

"Take the ball while it hops." Do not seek 

your own greater convenience when you are oflFered 

a grace, but accept it at once. What seems to you. 

a mere chance hint to put yoMt Vvow?*^ m order may 

be in reality a notice from God ^ax '^e \^ ^cra»ss% 
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soon to search it with lamps, and that He wishes 
to make you a last offer of salvation. There are 
strong contrasts sometimes. I well remember 
another man coming into hospital in high fever, 
and evidently very ill. He, too, had been for years 
a stray sheep. To my request that he would make 
his confession he gave the usual excuses — ^he would 
like to prepare better, he wanted more time, and 
his head was too bad, and he couldn't. The second 
day I saw him again, and again he refused. He 
was too weak. He would do it some other time. 
My attentions seemed only to irritate him. On the 
third day, when I went in, his bed was empty, and 
his body had been removed to the dead-house. 
Poor fellow ! The Lord have mercy on his soul. 

v.— NEWLY-BORN INFANTS. 

If a child at its birth seems to be already in 
danger of death, send without delay for a priest. 
In the meantime, be on the watch, and if you think 
it is actually dying, take some water, cold or warm, 
and, while pouring a few spoonfuls on its head, say 
the words : / baptize thee in the name of the Father^ 
and of the Son^ and of the Holy Ghost. 

This is sufficient, but it is more correct to pour 
the water in the shape of a cross three times, at the 
words Father y Sony Holy Ghost. 

As this is a very important matter, every 
Catholic, especially every Cat\vo\\c ^oycv^xs.^ ^^NisfS^^. 
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to learn, from some qualified person, how to do it 
properly.^ 

In cases of miscarriage, even in the early stages 
of conception, Baptism ought to be conferred by 
the nurse, if neither a priest nor a Catholic doctor 
is at hand. A\lien it is doubtful whether the 
subject is alive or not, make a reser\^ation in your 
own mind to the eifect that you have no intention 
of baptizing anything but a living human being. 

1 lere we make a serious protest against delaying 
Baptism, no matter how healthy the child may be. 
Some people think nothing of putting it oflF for a 
week or a fortnight. It ought not to be put oif a 
single day. Babies are flimsy things, and the first 
care of a mother or father should be to secure for it 
eternal life in heaven. If the god-parents live at a 
distance, or cannot come at once, never mind, get 
a proxy. 

VI.— THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 

I. — When the body is laid out, place the 
Crucifix on the breast, and set one or two candles 
burning at each side of the coffin. The Holy 
Water ought to be at hand, so that friends coming 
in may sprinkle the corpse, and then kneel down to 
say a prayer for the departed soul. The custom of 
laying on the body plates containing salt, tobacco, 
and pipes, is, perhaps, a relic of Paganism. 

(i). Those who have had experience m teticVvvcv^ tValdt^w wiU under- 
stand thatf to teach them lo bapxize p\o\»*i\\N, n^^ >at'5X -^-asv'^s. \a 
^ctise them on a lay figure. 
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In country districts, where communication is 
difficult, and people have to travel long distances, 
sometimes on foot, to be present at a funeral, and 
there is little accommodation in the house, it is 
necessary for them to sit up all night, and they 
must be provided with refreshments. But this 
necessity seldom arises now-a-days amongst us. 
Friends can easily assemble on the very day of the 
funeral, and there is no excuse for spending the 
night, still less several nights, crowded together, 
eating, drinking, and smoking, in presence of the 
corpse. Not to mention the danger to health 
arising from such a practice, it is, in itself, opposed 
to all Christian feeling, and it often ends in horrible 
orgies. 

VII.— AT THE (tRAVE. 

The priest's place is at the foot of the grave, 
therefore leave that end clear for him and his 
servers. Do not rudely mount on to the boards in 
front of him. When the service is ended he will 
throw a little earth upon the coffin. If you happen 
to be near him, hand him the earth, so that he may 
not have to stoop, at the risk of soiling his vest- 
ments, and after he has thrown some, do the same 
yourself, but not before him. 

VIII.— DRINKING AT FUNERALS. 
This is the proper place to mention a matter 
which, though not, perhaps, of every day 
occurrence, is yet, alas, too covcvtcvotv \.^ \^^ T^^^'efc^ 
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over in absolute silence. There is a class of 
" mourners " for whom the dangerous time begins 
now in earnest. They cannot wait even till they 
reach home. The coach must pull up at the 
public-house, the " Cemetery Arms^ ! " close to 
the grave-yard gate. Far into the night the 
debauch is afterwards continued, in the house from 
which the dead body has just been carried, in the 
very room that still smells of the coffin — a hideous 
scene, the devil's holiday. Sometimes it is 
prolonged for several days and nights, as long, 
indeed, as the " club money " lasts, and you may 
hear children boasting to each other of the gallons 
of beer and bottles of whiskey that were drunk 
when their father was buried. Do not suppose this 
is exaggeration ; it is from lifCy and we could 
enlarge on the subject, but the ghastly details of 
what we have seen, or known of, at wakes and 
funerals are too shocking, too revolting, too sicken- 
ing, to be printed. What must be the thoughts of 
the departed soul, fresh from the Judgment Seat, 
and plunged in the flames of Purgatory, as the 
weary days pass painfully on, and it realises that 
it is forgotten by its friends on earth already, and 
that, instead of trying to temper for it that awful 
fire by a prayer, or an alms, or a Holy Communion, 
or a Mass, they are outraging the image of God in 
themselves by spending what may be called blood- 

(i). This name is not an invention of the writer's. A public-housei 
so-calledf really exists at the gate oi a cemeVwj. 
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money, money paid for his victim by Death, in 
excesses, to call which brutish would be a libel on 
the brute creation. 

Who will have the courage to help, by their 
example, to put an end to this shameful sin r Who 
will lend a hand to deliver the world from this 
disgrace, and human nature from this degradation, 
by refusing absolutely to bring intoxicating drinks, 
in short, to bring the devil, into their houses at 
these times of bereavement and sorrow ? 

IX.— THE USE OF WREATHS AT 

FUNERALS. 

In some countries it is the custom to bury with 
the dead the bows and arrows they used while on 
earth, with some food for the journey they are 
supposed to have begun. The corresponding 
practice among us is to load the hearse and coffin 
with flower wreaths, some of which are lowered 
into the grave, to be presently covered up by the 
grave-digger's spade, while others are left to rot 
outside on top. The custom is of modern growth, 
and not a Catholic one. It is a very good thing 
for nurserymen. It is a thing easy to understand 
in the case of those who sit in darkness, and whose 
ideas of the future world are of the vaguest ; but 
how it can give consolation to survivors, living in 
the light of Christianity, it is difficult to imagine, 
especially when one considers that these wreaths 
cost much money y which, if giverv m Ocv^xVcj ^^<3v:\^ 
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purchase for the Dead the prayers and the bless- 
ings of the grateful poor of Christ. 

X.— ABOUT HELPING A NON-CATHOLIC 
IN DANGER OF DEATH. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Even well instructed Catholics are sometimes 
apt to imagine, or to take for granted, that they can 
do nothing for the soul of a dying person who is 
not a Catholic. This is a very serious mistake. 
Let us suppose what we may hope is almost an 
impossibility, namely, that a man, dying in full 
possession of his senses, absolutely refuses to turn 
to God. Of course, to him we can bring no help. 
He chooses to damn himself, and deliberately goes 
down to hell. But, short of this hardly con- 
ceivable wickedness, however bad a man may have 
been, however desperate his case may seem to be, 
we must not look upon it as absolutely hopeless. 
On the one hand, men who have been rebels 
against God all their lives often surrender at the 
approach of death, and, on the other, St. Paul 
wTites to St. Timothy that God our Saviour wt'il 
have all men to be saved. I. Timothy, ii. 4. 
Putting these two truths together, we see that, 
except in the case supposed above, there is always 
at least some little room for hope, and although, 
by the time the sinner's heart has begun to soften, 
he may be so far gone as to be incapable of giving 
any external sigfn of sorrovj^yeX. ^^\i«n^ xv^^Tv^gj^ 
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to take upon ourselves to pronounce him reprobate. 
To us his heart is unknown. Only God can read 
it. Therefore, as we are bound in charity to 
restore breathing, if possible, to the suicide's 
helpless body rescued from the water, so, only 
much more, are we bound, while there is a glimpse 
of hope, to do our best to bring back life to the 
perishing soul. Multo satius est nolentt dare qiiam 
volenti negare^ ubt velit an nolit jam non apparcty 
said Saints Antoninus and Augustin, quoted by 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. " It is far better to give a 
Sacrament accidentally to one who is unwilling to 
receive, than to run a risk of refusing it to one who 
wishes for it." 

THE PARISH priest's STORY. 

The Cheerlessness of Protestantism. 

One of the most striking features of Protestant- 
ism, especially where Calvin has had a finger in it, 
is its cheerlessness and gloom. Cheerless it is 
always, but its gloom in the sick chamber is 
appalling. The clergyman may make a friendly 
call and " pray with " the sick man lugubriously, 
or the tract-distributor may sit by his bedside 
whispering dismal platitudes, but as for his 
" Church," she knows nothing of Penance, or 
Extreme Unction, as Sacraments, so that, in the 
time of his gfreatest need, she has no special help 
to give him. Hence ProtestaivX. d^ocXox^ ^^ "c\s>x 
hesitate to leave orders that iiobod^y \s> \.c> ^^jfc 
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admitted to see the patient — ^he is not to be 
disturbed. They know that Catholics want to see 
the priest before dying, but they have got the idea 
that his arrival is an immediate preliminary to 
death, and that it is so regarded by us. Conse- 
quently they try to put his visit off till they hear 
the death rattle, and it is too late for him " to do 
any harm,'' Here is a hint for their guidance : To 
calm the Catholic patient send for the priest soon ; 
to disturb him, and so lessen his chance of 
recovery, shut the priest out. With their own 
people it is different. To admit nobody seems quite 
natural, both to the patient and to his family. 
Hence we are not surprised to read in a Protestant 
paper. The Medical Press and Circular^ this 
manifesto : " For our own part, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we think it inadvisable 
that ministers of any persuasion whatever should 
be allowed to visit patients suffering from small- 
pox and other infectious disorders, whether in or 
out of hospital." It is obvious that either these 
gentlemen consider the soul of no importance, or 
they do not believe that their Church can do any- 
thing particular for the dying. A small-pox 
hospital is a depressing abode at best, but a small- 
pox hospital conducted on these principles would 
be, for many, a hopeless Hinnotn. 

Thoughts like these came before me very forcibly 
at the death-bed of atv AivgWcatv eXfcX'g^xsvasv. ^^^ 
had long been ailing, and at \a?>\.\v^ fe^^^ vcv^-"^ ^"^^ 
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seemed to be a state of unconsciousness. One of 
the family, who was a Catholic, sent for me. I 
found the wife and two grown up daughters stand- 
ing round the bed. They looked askance at me. 
The Catholic assured me that her father had 
wished to die a Catholic. The others angfrily 
denied it. There were many Protestant clergymen 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but this family, 
which, from its being that of a clergyman, may 
fairly be supposed to have known what was the 
proper thing to do, had not sent, nor did it intend 
to send, for any of them. At last the wife agreed 
that I might " pray with " the dying man. 
Hereupon one of the daughters, in her antipathy 
to priests, and her desire to thwart me, uncon- 
sciously let out why they had not called a parson. 
" Do you really think," she asked, " that you can 
do any good now, seeing that my father is quite 
unconscious ? " This explained everything. They 
had not sent to their own Church for help because 
it had none to give. Nothing could be done now. 
The patient must die as he was, in the gloom of 
Protestantism. 

This same young lady had all along ostenta- 
tiously displayed her hostility, so I turned to her 
and said : " Even if it be true, as you say, that 
your father is quife unconscious — and that is a 
thing we cannot know — ^yet that is not an insuper- 
able difRculty, because the ptayei^^ \ ^xev ^<^vw^ ^.^ 
say will be addressed, not to \v\ti\> \5ViX. \5^ ^^^ 
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being devoured by the lion of the wilderness. 
The prodigal had so wasted his substance that he 
had to eat the food of swine to keep himself from 
starving. But what was the danger from lions, or 
the taste of bad food, compared to the punishments 
awaiting the dying sinner r Then would not the 
same merciful Jesus that helped them help him f 
Let us turn to Him and pray. Read slowly Psalm 

• • 

Cll. 

When the dying man has come to this he is in 
a state of attritioUy or sorrow for sin on account of 
the chastisements it entails. He is sufficiently 
advanced now for Baptism, but of that we shall 
speak later. For the present let us go on with 
what we were saying. 

The hope that leads the dying man to pray 
implies a belief that Jesus loves Him. But, love 
b'»gets love, and so, in the heart of the repentant 
sinner, a true charity begins to appear, like a 
reflection, or an echo, of the charity that is in God, 
and sins of the past become hateful to him now, 
not so much from fear of hell as from sorrow at 
having, so far as in him lay, injured so true a 
Friend. Thus attrition becomes contrition^ and 
imperfect sorrovy is made perfect. 

3. — If at any time, either during or after your 
charitable work, he should discover signs of 
willingness to receive the ministrations of a priest, 
of course send for one V\t\vo\x\. ^eV^:^, ^\iX.'^ s:j^^ey^ 

no chance of that, feeV >jomt xm^^j -^^Ccv \^\s\ 
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Pray with him that God would grant him all the 
help He has provided, in this world, for man in his 
last extremity, and not allow death to come for 
him until he has done whatever is necessary to 
prepare him for his last journey. 

At this point it is well to reflect on something 
that occasionally may take place in another sphere 
of action. I mean in the cure of the body. 

A doctor who has been told by a patient to do 
whatever is necessary to effect a cure, does not 
consider himself bound to consult him afterwards 
every time he exhibits a new medicine. He goes 
straight ahead, doing what he knows is best, and 
asking no questions. The sick person has not 
declared explicitly his willingness with regard to 
each particular medicine, but his words, do whatever 
IS necessarjy are fairly interpreted to include that 
willingness, and the doctor might rightly, if it 
were necessary, administer a drug which he was 
sure the patient, were he told of it, would certainly 
refiise ; because he would fairly interpret that 
refiisal to mean, not a withdrawal of his first 
instructions to do whatever was necessary^ but only 
his impression that the particular drug in question 
was not necessary. His impression is wrong. 
Therefore the doctor disregards it. He says to 
himself: "The man does not know what he is 
talking about, or else he would sing a different 
song. Say what he will, he really wishes me to 
j^ve him the very thing Tae is Te^?\tv%r TV^x^^«t^ 
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he prescribes the objectionable drug, and the 
patient himself, when restored by it to health, if a 
reasonable being, would readily endorse his action 
as being quite in accordance with his own real 
wishes, and acknowledge that any protest he 
might have made would have been simply a 
mistake. The fact is, he had what theologians 
call an interpretative will to receive the medicine, 
which, had he been consulted about it, he would 
have absolutely refused. What the prudent doctor 
does for the ailing body, we must do for the sick 
soul. 

Carrying this thought with us, let us return now 
to where we left our dying man, and see how this 
illustration applies to him. He, like the sick man 
with the doctor, has been begging God to give him 
whatever is necessary. He wants to have all the 
help God has provided in this world for men in his 
position. Yet, if he were asked about this or that 
Sacrament, old prejudices might assert themselves, 
and drive him to refuse them, not that he withdrew 
his prayer for what was necessary, but that he 
thought those Sacraments were unnecessary. 
Therefore, take a leaf out of the doctor's book, and 
go on without consulting the patient. He has at 
least attrition, and he desires whatever is necessary 
to save his soul. Therefore, as we saw under 
No. 2, he is sufficiently advanced for Baptism, and, 
in the absence of a priest, you must confer it upon 
him if you can. You migVvt ssl^ vcv t^-^^j \ « "R\it 
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his friends, if they heard of it, would be annoyed." 
Yes, there are some such extravagant people, and 
if they choose they can hinder you. But the sick 
man is supposed to be leaving this world. Whither 
is he bound ? If to a better, your Baptism, even 
supposing it to be unnecessary, cannot stop him. 
But supposing the Sacrament was necessary, then, 
whatever others may say or think, he at any rate, 
if you give it, will, after death, be grateftil to you 
for ever. 

All this would apply to a mere Pagan, who had 
only some general and vague idea of a Supreme 
Ruler, the Rewarder of good, and the Avenger of 
evil. But, in a Christian land like ours, it must be 
rarely indeed that a man is met with who never in 
his life had a desire of salvation, and an implied 
desire of the necessary means, accompanied by a 
feeling of regret for sin. And if this happened to 
him ever, then, more than ever, it would happen to 
him in presence of death, no matter how great a 
sinner he might have been ; and Divine mercy will 
go out to meet the prodigal, nor may we allow our 
restricted views to set bounds or barriers to the 
wide stretching charity of God. The man may 
seem to be unconscious, but he may simply be 
unable to reveal w^hat is passing in his heart. 
Follow the advice of the saints. Give him the 
benefit of the doubt. It is better that the 
Sacrament should be abortive tVvroxji^ \vv^ ^-^jc^x 
than that he should miss eternal V\fe^^tvxo^i.^^<^^'^'^' 
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4. — If the person has certainly never been 
baptized, you baptize him as described above for 
infants. If there is any doubt about it, you merely 
prefix to the form the words. If thou art not 
baptized^ or make a mental reservation to that 
effect, because Baptism cannot be conferred twice. 
There are exceptions, but the rule is to re-baptize 
everybody, either absolutely or conditionally, when 
receiving them into the Church. 

5. — And what if, after doing your best, you are 
prevented from baptizing him ? Well, after all, it 
is only a matter of a spoonful of water, but if you 
can find no opportunity of pouring it, then what we 
said at the end of No. 2, about contrition, or perfect 
sorrow, becomes all the more important. Do not 
fatigue the sufferer, but say, by his side, short 
Acts of Contrition for having offended so good a 
God, and in God's hands so leave him. 

Note I. — As Baptism conferred under the circum- 
stances detailed under No. 4 would usually be ot 
doubtful validity, it would have to be repeated 
conditionally if the person recovered, and was 
then willing to be baptized. 

Note 2. — It is to be understood that Mass may be 
offered up for non-Catholics, living or dead. 
This is an answer to the calumny that Catholics 
thivik everybody \vi\\ be darcvxve^ ^^^'e^^x. •CsNfe\?^.- 
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XI.— PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

THE SICK ROOM. 

I. — Do not. go into the sick room fasting, nor 
exhausted. If there is any draught, or movement 
of the air in the room, take, if possible, such a 
position that it shall be from you towards the 
patient, not from the patient towards you. Breathe 
rather through the nostrils than through the mouth. 
If death is not imminent, and there is any time to 
spare, try first to give the patient some ease of 
body. That will help him to pray. 

2. — Request all visitors to withdraw. As a rule, 
it is but ill-judged civility on the part of inquirers 
to keep the bell and knocker going at a sick house, 
or to ask to see the patient. Let in some fresh air. 
This is most important. A simple way of 
ventilating a room is to raise the lower sash a few 
inches and stop the opening along the bottom with 
a bit of board, cut to fit. The air will then come 
in along the top, without causing any perceptible 
draught. The bed ought to be placed so that you 
can get to either side of it, and that no light, either 
from the windows, or the gas, or fire shall fall 
directly on the patient's eyes. Keep the fire lit for 
ventilation. Arrange the pillows and bed clothes. 
The room ought to be kept at a temperature of 
about 60^ F., night and day. If the head is 
feverish, take a strip of Imt, ox e^lvco^^t^^^ it m 
vinegar and water, or diluted ^^.M-d^-^^^'i;?^'^ ^^ 
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Florida water, and lay it across the forehead, 
temples, ears, and eyelids, taking care it does not 
run into the eyes. 

3. — Remove unnecessary furniture out of the 
room, curtains from bed, windows, &c., and 
carpets from the floor. Slops and excrements 
ought to be covered with a cloth, damped with 
some disinfectant, and carried without delay to the 
w.c, there emptied, the pans well washed, the 
window left open, and the door shut. This rule is 
specially, but not exclusively, applicable to in- 
fectious cases. 

4. — If the patient be very heavy, and it is 
necessary to move him, pass a strong towel, or a 
sheet doubled lengthwise, under his body, and let 
two persons catch hold, one at each side of the bed, 
and lift or roll him along. If you are alone, stand 
on the bed, with a foot on each side of the patient, 
and seize both ends of the towel in your hands. 

5. — Medicines should not be kept in the sick 
room, still less food, drinks, and fruit. Bring in 
such things fresh from time to time, tempting the 
* sick person. If they are for ever before his eyes he 
grows sick of the sight of them. Do not ask him 
what he would like, but use your own judgment, 
and take him by surprise with something very 
clean and appetising, and only a little at a time. 
If he asks for some particular food, consult the 
doctor, and, if he approves oi \\., ^Ne\i\i\iX\\v'si«s.'^i^ 
portions, so as not to dis^^st. ^^.Ve ^^s. ^^>^^ 
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variety as you can with your restricted bill of fare, 
and never prepare food in the sick room. On no 
account allow anybody to bring eatables or 
drinkables to the patient without the doctor s 
leave. Sometimes even a few grapes would be 
sufficient, cg.y when recovering from typhoid fever, 
to make recovery hopeless. 

6. — Avoid noise, e,g.y the clatter of crockery- 
ware, poking the fire, digging into the coals with a 
shovel, throwing them on from a coal scuttle, 
instead of laying them on with the fingers or a pair 
of tongs. Even a cinder falling on the fender is 
often torture to the sick. Use a stick instead of an 
iron poker. Creaky boots are an abomination. 
Do not whisper. Talk quietly, cheerfully, and 
distinctly, so that the patient may hear if he likes. 
If you wish to say anything which he ought not to 
hear, take an opportunity of doing so when you ♦ 
are out of the room, but do not leave the room 
making mysterious nods and winks to each other. 
All this sort of work is distressing to the patient. 
One thing not to be spoken about in his presence 
is his ailments. Try to read his wants in his 
slightest sign. Turn down the gas, and use only 
one burner. Burning gas poisons the air. Remove 
clocks that strike or tick loudly. 

7. — Infectious cases ought to be removed to the 
top storey, so that the heated air, in rising, may 
not pass through the other tootcvs vcv >0c^^ Von^^'^* 
Hanff against the door of t\\e room ^. c\o\Xv, >8w^^^ 
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moist with a disinfectant. All clothes, bed linen, 
towels, &€., used about the patient must be washed 
by themselves in the house, not with other clothes, 
nor at a public laundry, and the water must be 
carefully emptied into the w.c, and the vessels 
scoured. Carbolic acid is a good disinfectant, so 
is Sanitas. But the most eifective, in the hands 
of non-professional people, is soap and water. 
When a room has been used for an infectious case, 
the paper ought to be stripped off, and all paint- 
work well washed. 

8. — A simple application to prevent bed-sores is 
made by mixing together the white of an egg and 
a tablespoonful of whiskey. But this must not be 
used when the skin is cracked. In this case lay a 
piece of lint smeared with vaseline over the wound, 
and strap it on with strips of sticking plaster laid 
right across. Air beds and water beds are ven- 
good for the same purpose, but take care not to 
prick them. Report the matter to the doctor 
without delay. 

9. — Give no medicine except what is ordered by 
the doctor. Give it punctually at the time 
prescribed. Do not put liniments, which may be 
poisonous, among medicines. Keep them quite 
apart. 

I o. — If it be necessary to remove the patient to 
an hospital or infirmary, see that the priest is 
informed immediately ^ so that he may administer 
the Sacraments beforelaand. 
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1 1 . — It will of course be understood that we do 
not mean to detract in the least from the value of 
good medical advice ; it is always useful, and 
sometimes indispensable. But ultimately the cure 
depends, humanly speaking, on the nurse. Advice 
is no good if it is not carried out intelligently and 
carefully. Get a good experienced nurse. 

12. — Urge everybody, who has anything to leave, 
to make his will carefully, and sign it, unless he 
has already done so. No end of quarrels and 
family feuds would be prevented if this important 
duty were always attended to. It is easy enough 
to change it afterwards, if the testator sur\aves, 
and wishes to do so. In leaving money for 
charitable purposes, let him beware of the law of 
niortmatn, or else his intentions may be entirely 
frustrated. On this point he ought to consult 
some experienced Catholic lawyer. 

13. — Remind him also to pay oiFall his debts. 

NOTE. 

In hospitals, Protestants, chiefly ladies, are very 
diligent in distributing tracts. Catholics often find 
fault with this. It would be more to the point if 
they themselves would do the same. In most 
places they can easily obtain admission, and 
plenty of tracts can be had from the Catholic 
Truth Society. It is rather hard to grumble at 
others while doing nothing ourselves. Con- 
valescents, and patients in the surgical watd^^ axe. 
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delighted to have something in the way of a story 
to while away the time, and, when they can get no 
Catholic literature, they are sorely tempted to take 
up books and periodicals in which anti-Catholic 
principles are insidiously conveyed, under an artless 
and inoffensive exterior. 

XII.— SHORT ACTS OF FAITH, HOPE, 
CHARITY, AND CONTRITION. 

K) BE READ FOR THE SICK PERSON SLOWLY. 

An Act of Faith. 

1 believe in God. I believe that in God there 
are three Persons, and that Jesus Christ, the second 
Person, was made man for me, and bom of the 
J31essed Virgin ; that He died for me on a Cross ; 
that He rose from the dead ; that He ascended 
into heaven ; and that He will come again to 
judge all men. I also believe whatever else the 
Catholic Church teaches, because it is the teaching 
of the Holy Ghost, Who is Truth itself, and Who 
speaks through her. 

An Act of Hope, 
() God, 1 hope and trust that, in Thy mercy, 
Thou wilt pardon me my sins, for the sake of 
Christ's Passion, and that Thou wilt give me grace 
to die in this hope. 

An Act of Charity, 
3/y God, I so love TVv^e \l\v^\. \ NNiavi\.esL ^^\. ^'^ 
Thee up for all tlie vjorld, \i^c^>^^^ ^^nrsv^. ^^ 
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infinitely good, and the source of all good ; and^ 
for Thy sake, I love all men, and pray Thee to 
bestow on them Thy blessing. 

An Act of Contrttton. 

My God, I am sorry from my heart for having 
offended Thee, not only because I have thereby 
deserved punishment, but, still more, because of 
my ingratitude to Thy infinite goodness, and I 
resolve to avoid, in future, by the help of Thy 
grace, not only all sin, but also, as far as possible^ 
all occasions of sin.^ 

XIII.— READINGS FROM SCRIPTURE.2 

In long illnesses it will console the patient to 
read to him passages from Scripture, such as the 
parable of the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, 
St. LukCy XV., or the Story of Magdalen, St. LukCy 
vii., 36-50, or that of Lazarus, St. yohn^ xi., 1-45. 
Also Christ's discourse on humility, charity, and 
forgiveness, St. Matthew^ xviii. ; and instances of 
His compassion for our sufferings, as St. MattheWy 
viii., 1-17; ix. ; xiv., 14-36; xv., 21-39; ^^^m 
29-34 ; and the stories of the Centurion and the 

(I). Other prayers may be found in the "Garden of the Soul," under 
the heading Devotions for the Sick^ but do not read them all at one 
time to the sick person. Choose one or two, especiaUy such as express- 
resignation to Grod's will, and the acceptance of sickness as an atone- 
ment for past sins. 

(2.) The utmost care must be taken, not to tiie the Tjatient. The 
reading is meant to soothe, not to weary \ beVX&x ^Nt *a. '^'ax^\o^'^«*!^*i' 
than an inch too much. 
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Widow of Nain, St. LukCy vii., 11-23, and of His 
weeping over Jerusalem, SL Luke xix. 2^. Also His 
discourse to His disciples, and His prayer for 
them, in St. Johny xiv., xv., xvi., and xvii., and the 
history of the Passion, St. MattheWy xxvi. — xxviii., 
St. Marky xiv., xv., St. LukCy xxii., xxiii., and St, 
yohUy xviii., xix. 

Any of the Seven Penitential Psalms may like- 
wise be read with profit. 

XIV.— READINGS FROM THE IMITATION 

OF CHRIST. 

The Imitation of Christ is an inexhaustible mine 
of useful matter, ^.^., in Book I., chapters 12, 13, 
18; Book II., chapters i, 2, 6, 7, 12; Book III., 
chapters 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 17, &c., &c. 
Choose what is appropriate. The fourth Book will 
furnish many beautiful reflections and prayers 
before and after Holy Communion. 

XV.— PRAYERS FOR THE DEPARTED. 
De Profundis. Psalm cxxix. 

Out of the depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord ; 
Lord, hear my voice. 

Let Thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplication. 

If Thou, O Lord, shalt observe iniquities. Lord, 
who shall endure it ? 
For with Thee there is mete\^\ iox'gvN^wfe's.^ \ ^^^ 
by reason of Thy lawllaave^aVteeiioTTV^^.QvVss^^, 
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My soul hath relied on His word ; my soul hath 
hoped in the Lord. 

From the morning watch even unto night, let 
Israel hope in the Lord. 

Because with the Lord there is mercy, and with 
Him plenteous redemption. 

And He shall redeem L*^rael from all his 
iniquities. 

V. Eternal rest give unto them, O Lord. 

R. And let perpetual light shine upon them. 

V. May they rest in peace. 

R. Amen. 

A PRAYER FOR A FATHER OR MOTHER. 

O God, Who hast commanded us to honour our 
fathers and mothers, take pity in Thy mercy on 
the soul of my father, (mother), and forgive him, 
(her), all his, (her), sins, and grant that I may see 
him, (her), again in the joy of everlasting 
happiness, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

FOR ANY OTHER RELATIVE OR FRIEND. 

Give ear, O Lord, to my prayers, in which I 
humbly beseech Thy mercy that Thou wouldst 
receive the soul of Thy servant A^., whom Thou 
hast commanded to leave this world, into the land 
of peace and light ; and bid it enter into fellowship 
with Thy Saints, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

FOR. ALL THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED. 

O God, the Creator and B^ede^rcvet cA ?i^ 'Ow^ 
faithful, grant to the souls oi TV^ '<.ersi?s.Tv\.^ 
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oar dear land, Stanislaus was born. John Kostka, his 
father, was Senator of that most democratic, yet aris- 
tocratic kingdom, and Castellan or Governor of one of 
its towns. Where ev«ry freeman was a noble, nobility 
was no special privilege. But John was of one of the 
leading families, and several of his relatives and of the 
relatives of his wife held high places in the State. 

As with so many of God's saints, marvels foretold 
the greatness of this child before his birth. Stanislaus, 
the second son — he had a brother Paul older by thir- 
teen months — was bom on the 28th of October. After 
the solemn baptism in the parish church, the child's 
godfather laid the baby on the ground before the altar 
of the Blessed Sacrament. It was a fitting consecration 
for one who was to be so highly favoured by this sublime 
Mystery and so great a lover of his Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Under a strict home training, Stanislaus grew up a 
sweet and winning child. The first act he could recall 
in after years was the dedication of himself entirely and 
for ever to God. To this he was so faithful that no 
wonder his parents used to say, '* He is an angel now, 
he will be a saint hereafter." The Castellan kept open 
house, but if any one at his table dared to say a coarse 
word when Stanislaus was present, the boy would raise 
his eyes to heaven and then fall off into a swoon. And 
his father had to keep strict watch that the conversation 
should never turn on forbidden topics. As the brothers 
grew up, John Kostka looked around for some school 
where the faith of his sons would be secure, a privilege 
not easy to find in those evil days. The Society of 
Jesus, then but lately founded, had been invited by the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. to open a college in Vienna, his 
capital. He had lent to them a house belonging to 
the Crown to serve as a boarding-house for the young 
men of good family who flocked from all parts of Austria, 
Germany, and the neighbouring countries to profit by 
the celebrated teaching and sure orthodoxy of the 
Jesuit masters. Even Protestants sent their sons thither. 

Paul and Stanislaus aII\Ned*\TlN\^^^.\ia.\\l >(^^ \\iic^ ^S. 
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1564, accompanied, as fitted their rank, by a tutor, John 
Bilinski, by a Bavarian valet, Pacifici, and two servants. 
It was a great delight to Stanislaus to live in such a 
Catholic atmosphere. The boys shared the refectory 
with the Fathers, and took part in the services in the 
church on Sundays and holydays. These were cele- 
brated with all possible splendour as a reparation for the 
Protestant wrecking of sanctuary and of ritual. The 
altar was our young Saint's place pf preference. He 
loved to hear three Masses every day, and to visit 
the church at his moments of leisure ; and when there 
in public, he attracted all eyes by his deep though un- 
conscious reverence, as he knelt in the choir stalls saying 
his beads or Our Lady's Office, often raised up from the 
ground in ecstasy. But he strove when it was possible 
to conceal his fervour from his companions by hiding 
himself behind the benches. 

Scarce eight months had passed before th^ free- 
thinking Emperor Max, who had succeeded to the throne, 
reclaimed the boarding house, at the prayer of his pro- 
testantizing nobles, from the Jesuits : and though he 
did not break up the College, the two young brothers 
had to seek a lodging in the city. Paul chose one in 
the house of a Lutheran gentleman, who lived in what 
was then the fashionable quarter, in the midst of all the 
gaiety and pleasure so attractive to a young nobleman 
of sixteen. A party of fellow students, two of their 
cousins, shared the house with them, and they seemed 
to join as much amusement as possible with the pursuit 
of their studies. Nor was the tutor much different from 
them in his tastes. 

But the heart of Stanislaus was already set on 
leaving the world, and he divided all his time, as before 
between study and prayer. He did not at first show 
any special talents in class, but by dogged and con- 
tinuous work he got to the head of the sixth form, or as 
it is called in Jesuit terminology, the school of Rhetoric. 
Besides his ordinary tasks, he learned to speak German. 
Many of his well-filled note books were preserved as 
relics in Poland, till the great "RtNoVo^ioii, '^'^ \jkK^«. 
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wore the brilliant national dress of his countrymen, and 
one of his great trislls was being obliged to learn to 
dance. Whilst his brothers were playing cards after 
dinner, he slipped away to visit the Blessed Sacrament 
in the Jesuit Church. He never would go out with 
them of an evening to theatres or amusements, but 
when they had returned and were asleep he rose at 
midnight to pray for a long time, and then finished with 
a severe discipline, the effects of which he found it 
difficult to conceal. Yet there was nothing stiff or 
morose about him, but, as is ever the case when self- 
control is all round and complete, Stanislaus was 
unchangingly bright and merry. His chubby and rosy 
face won the hearts of those whom he met. 

But a life so different from that of his brother and of his 
brother's boon companions made him, as is often the 
case, ** grievous " unto them **to behold,"and Paul would 
vent his anger by words and even by blows. He beat 
Stanislaus with a stick, he kicked him, and he re- 
proached him with living the life of a country clown 
mstead of that of a gentleman. He constantly insisted 
that his father had sent him to Vienna on purpose to 
go into good society, and to mix with his equals. His 
companions in their old age owned that they too had 
joined in this ill treatment, and often jumped upon 
this holy boy and trampled him under-foot, as though 
they had stumbled over him by accident, when in the 
dark he was lying prostrate on the floor of his room 
rapt in prayer. One night his companions complained 
that he was keeping them awake by sitting up late to 
read a spiritual book. Stanislaus, without a word, 
went to bed, but kept his candle lit at his side to finish 
his reading. Just as happened to St. Aloysius, he fell 
asleep ; the candle burnt to the socket and set fire to 
the curtains. The flames and smoke aroused the others. 
Everything was in a blaze around his head, and they 
shouted to him to get up. He awoke, leapt out of bed, 
but not even a hair of his head was touched. 

While unwilling to follow his brother to the parties 
and balls of the city, there was nothing he would not 
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do for Paul, for he was exceedingly fond of him. He 
would even tidy his room and clean his boots, and 
render any service to him however menial. But nothing 
that he did softened the harshness of his brother or of 
his companions. They called him "Jesuit" as a word 
of scorn, and the tutor, if he interfered when Paul 
actually ill treated his brother, laid all the blame of 
what our saint suffered on his refusing to live as his 
station demanded. 

The strain became more than Stanislaus could bear. 
The bad treatment, the perpetual persecution were not 
perhaps the sole cause. The long night vigils, the self 
inflicted penances, the constant application of mind, 
and perhaps as much as any other thing — the unsatis- 
fied yearning for religious life resulted in a dangerous 
illness during the December of 1566. Was it 
delirium or a vision of the evil one, when at the outset 
of his sickness, a great black dog seemed to leap up to 
his bed to attack him ? Three times it came on and 
three times by the sign of the Cross our Saint drove it 
back and then it altogether disappeared. Stanislaus 
grew rapidly worse. He asked for the last Sacraments, 
but no priest could ever be allowed to pass the threshold 
of the Protestant landlord. This privation was more 
bitter to our Saint than death. He had a great devotion 
to St. Barbara, and he knew that to her was attributed 
the special power of obtaining the last Sacraments for 
the dying. During seven successive nights, Bilinski 
had watched by the bedside bf his charge. Suddenly 
one evening, Stanislaus touched the tutor and bade 
him kneel down ; " See ! " he exclaimed, ** St. Barbara is 
coming into the room with two angels, who are bring- 
ing me Holy Communion." * 

Then the sick boy sprang up in bed and on bended 
knees repeated three times the Domine, non sum dtgnus. 
He then opened his mouth, as though he were going 
to receive, and after that stayed for some time in an 
attitude of deep reverence. The tutor had become so 
worn out, that he was at length forced to leave a 
servant to watch the patient for one night. At day- 
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break he returned to the sick room and Stanislaus 
beckoned him to his side, and assured him that he was 
quite well. Naturally Bilinski thought he was wander- 
ing, but the doctors when they came confirmed the 
statement of the holy youth. What Bilinski did not 
know, but what Stanislaus told to two of his con- 
fessors, was that our Lady had appeared to him and laid 
her Divine Child on the bed, and that He and the sick 
youth had embraced and caressed each other. Before 
the vision disappeared the Blessed Virgin had ordered 
him enter the Society of Jesus. 

This was no new idea to him. For sixteen months 
the conviction of a real vocation had been in his mind. 
He had even bound himself by vow to enter religious 
life. The certainty that his father would refuse consent, 
the uncertainty whether the Society would receive him 
had made him keep his counsel to himself. God had 
called him, of that he could have no doubt. He knew 
that he ** must be about his Father's business," and 
though he were to cause his earthly father and mother 
** to seek him sorrowing," he knew his Master's words 
" that he who loves father and mother more than Me 
is not worthy of Me." Longer silence and inaction 
now became impossible. Stanislaus went to lay his 
request before Father Maggio, the Provincial of the 
Austrian Province of the Society of Jesus. That 
Father was however just setting out on his visitation 
of Poland, then a part of his province, and he 
refused to receive the youth against his father's 
wish. No other reason was needed than that the risk 
lest such a step might endanger the very existence 
of his order in a country already deeply tainted by 
Protestantism. 

In vain our Saint turned to Cardinal Commendone, 
the Papal Legate at Vienna, who was at once a firm 
friend of the Society of Jesus and an old acquaintance 
of the Kostka family, he had known them when he was 
Nuncio at Warsaw. Not even the Cardinal was able 
to shake the determination of the Provincial. Stanislaus 
then turned with fresh confidence to God. He renewed 
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the vow he had made, and bound himself to journey 
the whole world over until he could find some Jesuit 
house, some Provincial who would accept him. 

The Saint addressed himself in confession to a Por- 
tuguese Jesuit, Father Antonio, a man of high standing, 
a former Master of novices, and at that time confessor 
to the Empress Dowager Mary. This Father whose 
position gave him a certain liberty of action, made no 
hasty reply. But after commending the decision to 
God, he advised the Saint to seek admission from 
Blessed Peter Canisius, so justly named the Apostle of 
Germany, who was then Provincial of Upper Germany, 
and was believed to be at Augsburg. If the Provincial 
refused, he counselled him to go on as far as Rome and 
beg the sainted General, St. Francis Borgia himself, to 
receive him into the Society. 

Our Saint prepared for flight by accustoming his 
brother to his prolonged absences from home. He 
procured a peasant's dress of course stuff and a straw 
hat to match, besides a girdle and a pilgrim's staff. 
When next his brother, with his usual cruelty, attacked 
him, Stanislaus, instead of bearing it in silence, threat- 
ened that if he went on in that way, he would be forced 
to go away, and that Paul would have to answer for the 
consequences. This unusual conduct sufficed to throw 
his brother into a fury and he bade Stanislaus leave at 
once. 

That night our Saint passed in prayer, and early next 
morning, Sunday the 17th of August, 1567, he went to 
hear Mass and to receive Holy Communion in the 
Jesuit church. He obtained from Father Antonio the 
letter of recommendation which he had promised. As 
soon as ever he was safely outside the walls of Vienna 
he renewed his valiant vow. He then changed his clothes, 
giving those he had taken off, as St. Ignatius had done, 
to a beggar whom he met. Before leaving he had told 
the servant that he would not be back for dinner. No 
one but Father Antonio and a young Hungarian friend, 
who shared in his aspirations, knew of his decision. 

When night came on and Stanislaus did not return, 
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his Generalate was the organizing separate houses of 
probation for the novices. It would seem as if the 
model novice was to inaugurate the first of them, the 
new house of St. A.ndrea on the Quirinal, just founded 
by a lady of royal Spanish blood, Jane de Aragon, 
the mother of Mark Antony Colonna, the hero of 
Lepanto. It had been opened only a year before 
Stanislaus came to Rome. 

At first however this house was not large enough to 
receive all the Jesuit novices at the same time who 
were then within the Holy City, so that some stayed on 
at the central house, while others remained at the Roman 
College, such as it then existed ; or rather the novices 
were changed about, making part of their two years of 
trial in each of these different religious houses. Thus 
all three were hallowed by the presence of our Saint. 
The life of the Jesuit novice is truly a hidden life, and 
few, if any, incidents broke the calm of the short ten 
months which Stanislaus spent in Rome. Among 
those of various lands who were his companions there 
were many who had played no unimportant part on the 
world's stage, and many were in after years to win still 
purer fame in God's service. But one and all recognized 
in the gentle Polish youth their master and leader in 
the path of virtue. The future General of the Society, 
perhaps the best known, after St. Ignatius, Claud 
Acquaviva, who had been a prelate in the Vatican, was 
told off to give the spiritual exercises to the Saint on 
his arrival, but he owned that his pupil had an abler 
teacher, for he was taught by the Holy Ghost. 

A list of the novices who were contemporaries of our 
Saint is still in existence. Of these the first was John, 
one of the old and noble Scottish house of the Hays of 
Dalgety, With his uncle, Edmund Hay, he had left 
Scotland in 1562, to become in succession a student of 
the Catholic Universities of Louvain and Rome. Later 
on in life, when a Doctor of Divinity he defended the 
Mystery of the Blessed , Eucharist, in Poland, before 
a multitude of Protestants. None of them dared to reply 
^"^ his able proofs. And this he did a second time in 
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the University of Strasburg. He was disguised as a lay- 
man, but the learned Chancellor of the time declared 
that the disputant must be either the devil or a Jesuit. 
He died Chancellor of the Louvain University at Pont- 
iL-Mousson. In spite of the furious persecution against 
the faith he succeeded in spending several months in 
his dear native land labouring for the Catholic cause. 

Four Englishmen were in the Roman Noviciate with 
Stanislaus. Two were sons of Judge Rastall, who, 
after their birth, sacrificed his high position for his 
fEuth and fled from England to Louvain. His mother 
was a sister of Blessed Thomas More, and the boys were 
worthy of their illustrious and saintly grandfather. 
John and Edward were born in ancient Gloucester. 
John was a true Wykehamite, a student at Winchester 
College and afterwards at Our Lady's College, Oxford, 
so well-known as New. There he gained a Fellowship. 
This he gave up for his faith and entered the Society of 
Jesus. He became famous for his controversial know- 
ledge. Like his brother, who also became a Jesuit, he 
passed his later life in the Jesuit Colleges of Germany, 
as the order had not then entered England. 

While Rector of the great house of Ingolstadt, his 
Provincial, a famous German, Paul Hoffaeus, the fellow 
worker of the Apostle of Germany, B. Peter Canisius, 
was dangerously ill. John not only made an offering of 
his life, that heaven might spare his superior, but urged 
his subjects to pray for the recovery of the Provincial. 
Their prayers were heard. God took Father Rastall 
and spared Hoffaeus. 

A third Englishman, Giles Fesard, profited so well 
by the example of Stanislaus that he was entrusted 
with the care of the novices at Prague, and died a holy 
death with the words of the ninety-fourth and thirty- 
second Psalms on his lips. '' Come let us praise the 
Lord with joy. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye just! " 

The fourth English fellow-novice, Christopher Perkins, 
was, alas ! to prove a double-dyed tradtor. Tamed out 
from the Society, he became a friend of the Cecils, 
came back to England, abandoned his faith, and. 
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though without Orders, was made Protestant Dean of 
Carlisle. He rose to be Latin Secretary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to Qaeen Elizabeth, and played the part 
of a persecutor of Catholics under James I. He 
married an aunt of the favourite Buckingham. But he 
never gained the regard of his countrymen and his 
conscience was torn with remorse. He lies in a for- 
gotten grave in Westminster Abbey. 

Among the many great names of those who were 
novices at the same time, two stand out in the history 
of the Eastern Missions. First and foremost is Blessed 
Rodolf Acquaviva, who fought his way into the 
Noviciate against the wish of his father, the Duke of 
Atri. He was refused in consequence by the saintly 
General, St. Francis Borgia. St. Pius V. who was then 
Pope, at last interfered and gained the father's consent. 
The soul of Rodolf was full of a desire to go to Hin- 
dustan, the goal of so many holy hearts, since St. 
Francis Xavier had shown the way. He became the 
founder of the Mission of Central India, afterwards 
transferred to Agra, and which has existed from those 
days till our own. The most remarkable of the race of 
Mohammedan rulers of India, the Emperor Akbar, con- 
ceived the greatest regard for him and lodged him 
in a portion of his palace, in the marvellous city ol 
Fatehpur-sikri, which he had created like a fairy dream 
in a brief space of time. To this day the ruins are an 
object of astonishment to all who behold them. There 
Rodolf had a public chapel, and by his ardent prayers 
and wonderful power of holiness, by his ready use of 
the Persian tongue — ^the language of the court — he 
strove to win to God the mighty ruler. But Akbai 
was a man before his time and if neither a fanatical 
Hindoo nor a believing Musselman, was, like so many 
men of our own days with no religious convictions, save 
those which were dictated by his interests or his fancy. 
God who shielded Blessed Rodolf in the midst of 
that royal city, had reserved for him a martyr's death in 
Salsette of Goa. 

* ^exander Valignani, a young Piedmontese gentleman 
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who had been thinking of entering the army, took to 
study and won the Doctor's cap at nineteen, in the 
great University of Padua. When, from the path of 
promotion, he was called to the Society, he never 
halted on the path of perfection. He was made master 
of Novices when he had but lately iGinished his own 
Noviciate, and was then sent with full powers as visitor 
of the Jesuit Missions in the Far East. India, China, 
and Japan, were for thirty-three years the scenes of his 
unwearying labours, and God called him to his reward, 
as He had called his great model, St. Francis Xavier, 
on a little island, over against the mainland of China. 

Obedience, the flower of a Jesuit's virtue, was with 
Stanislaus so perfect that not even a thought ever rose 
in his mind against any command, nor did any present 
the slightest difficulty to him. Neither did he ever fail 
through the fickle member — the tongue, so thoughtful 
was he before he spoke, so gentle and so wise were his 
words. They were full too of charm and set all hearts 
on fire with love of God, coming as they did from a 
heart aflame with ardent charity. He had a special gift 
of lifting the conversation in a joyous and easy way up 
to highest thoughts. Our Lady and the privilege of a 
religious vocation seemed his favourite topics. His 
face would flush and tears of joy would come to his eyes 
when he thought of this grace. He had written out 
those of the rules which concerned him and carried the 
copy always about him. One page of this is still treasured 
as a precious relic. 

His countenance, which had grown pale by sickness, 
breathed forth a sort of fragrance of holiness thai 
drove out evil thoughts from tempted minds and fostered 
holy desires in those who saw him His very portrait 
seemed to have this eflect. He crucified his flesh by 
every means that his superiors would allow, and he ever 
thirsted for more penance. One of our English Con- 
fessors, Father James Bosgrove, who escaped the 
traitor's death at Tyburn only by being reprieved while 
on the road, met St. Stanislaus one day in the streets 
of Rome. The cruel imprisonment he afterwards 
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kitchen. The iGire and no doubt the heat reminded him 
at once of hell and of the martyrdom of his patron 
on the gridiron. Before the day was done Stanislaus 
felt so ill that he was forced to inform the Brother, who 
had charge of him, and as he was being carried np stain 
to his bed, he again said that he should die in a few 
days. His Master of Novices and Claud Acquaviva 
came to visit him, and to both he told the request he 
had made to his heavenly Mother, and that he hoped 
by that time his prayer was heard. On Friday two dayi 
later, a slight tertian fever declared itself and he was 
borne in the arms of a German novice, whom he had 
known in Dillingen, up to another and more airy room. 
When he reached it, he knelt down beside the bed 
and prayed for a short time, and then before getting into 
it, he blessed it and said, '' I shall never get up again," 
adding, to calm the sorrow of those round about him, 
*' At least, if it please God 1 " 

Sunday came, the eve of the Assumption, and, though 
no serious symptoms had shown themselves, the Saint 
assured a Brother who was waiting on him that he 
would die that night. *' It would need a greater 
miracle for you to die of so slight an illness, than to be 
cured of it;" was the reply, ''unless indeed our Lady 
wishes you to spend the Assumption with her in 
heaven." But before the day was half past a sadden 
fainting fit, accompanied by the loss of strength, showed 
that his words were too true. " O man of little heart I " 
said the Novice-master laughingly, as the patient 
regained consciousness ; "do you lose courage for so 
slight a matter?" "I am a man of little heart," 
replied the Saint ; ** but the matter is not so light, for 
I shall die of it." The symptoms grew more serious, 
and at nightfall he made his confession, and the Holy 
Viaticum was brought to him. The sight of his Lord 
revived him. His whole frame trembled with emotion, 
while the light came back to his eyes. As the novices 
knelt around him, weeping bitterly at his approaching 
death, he humbly begged pardon for the faults he had 
committed and thanked his superiors for their great 
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goodness to him. He especially begged that the 
Father General should receive his expression of 
gratitude for having received him into the Order. Then 
with deep devotion he made his last Communion, and 
received Extreme Unction. He reverently repeated all 
the responses of the holy rites. 

One thing alone troubled him, a doubt as to whether 
he had been ever confirmed. The state of things in 
Poland in Austria and Germany, and the short time 
Stanislaus had been in Rome would have accounted for 
the omission had there been any. It was urged that it 
was now too late, and one of the Fathers comforted 
him by recalling the singular graces which he had 
received, and he thus regained his peace of mind. 

After receiving Extreme Unction, he repeated his 
confession to gain the Indulgence granted at the hour 
of death. Then the dying youth talked for a brief 
space, his face all beaming, to those around him. A 
blessed rosary was put into his hands and the Father, 
who had had charge of him when at the Professed 
house, and had come to visit him, asked him, — for he 
kept on kissing the medal, — what he was doing with his 
beads. "They are my most blessed Mother's," he 
replied with a bright smile. "Courage," the Father 
said, " for you will soon see your Mother and be able 
to kiss her hand 1 " The very thought transported him 
with such joy that he lifted up his hands and eyes, as 
though he already beheld her. He kept repeating the 
holy names, and then every now and again, " My heart 
is ready, O God, my heart is ready ! " 

Stanislaus for a third time made his confession. 
He had asked time after time to be laid on the ground 
that he might die as a penitent. At last the request 
was so far granted that a pallet was stretched on the 
floor and he was placed upon it. The night was wear- 
ing on. He inquired about his fellow novices and when 
he found they had gone to bed he renewed his mes- 
sages and greeting, and begged again their forgiveness 
for all the scandal he had given ! There were kneeling 
around him his two Novice-masters and a few other 
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members of the community. As he felt his hour dra\i* 
nigh, he said to his confessor, "The time is short." 
** Yes," the Father replied, ** it remains" — ; " That we 
be ready," added the Saint. 

Then he followed fervently some other prayers said 
by the Fathers, grasping his crucifix all the while. They 
feared to tire him ; but when they ceased, he at once 
began to pour out his soul in Latin, thanking God for 
all His favours, especially for having died for him and 
for having called him to relig:ious life. Then he kissed 
devoutly the wounds of his Crucified Lord and bowed 
his head over the Crown of Thorns. He called for a 
little note book in which he had marked down his 
monthly patrons, and begged those around to pray to 
those Saints for him. He was asked if he were pre- 
pared to die and his joyous reply was, ** My heart is 
ready, O God, my heart is ready ! " 

The morning of our Lady's Assumption was come, 
the dawn was near. Suddenly he ceased his prayers, 
and his face beamed with a wonderful joy. He gazed 
around the room and seemed as though he wished those 
present to join in an act of reverence to some high and 
holy personage who was present. He kept saying that 
he saw distinctly Mary and a band of angels — and then 
the face with the radiant smile upon it settled down into 
the peace of death. Stanislaus lay there with a blessed 
candle in one hand, his crucifix and rosary in the other. 
The bystanders looked at each other as if to ask 
whether or no he were dead. One of them raised to 
Stanislaus' eyes a picture of our Lady which lay 
beside him. This had always met with a response. 
Now there was none. It was evident that his soul 
had gone to God. It was shortly after three when he 
entered upon his reward. 

We almost seem to know St. Stanislaus, with his 
pleasing but pale face, though with a bright flush on 
his cheeks and his eyes bright when not dimned by a 
mist of tears. He was of middle height, full grown and 
strong. As in the beautiful statue at Rome, so did his 
brethren find him, when rising at an early hour they 
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saw him lying as though in a calm sleep, but gone from 
them to God 

After Stanislaus' flight from Vienna, Paul Kostka had 
returned to his father in Poland and both of them were 
very indignant at what had happened. The old Castel- 
lan wrote a violent letter to Stanislaus, which reached 
him while still alive, threatening to come himself and 
bring the fugitive back in chains. The Saint sent back 
a firm but gentle reply, and Paul was despatched to 
Rome to carry out his father's threat, but did not arrive 
until a month after his brother's death, only to find the 
whole city ringing with the fame of the sanctity of 
Stanislaus. He returned home a changed man. The 
funeral had been attended by crowds, and the fame of 
our Saint*s holiness spread quickly to Poland. Two 
years later 1569 the body was found incorrupt. A versi- 
fied life of the saint was published at Krakow in 1570, 
and, in l602, Clement VIII. gave an authorization 
for the work to be published in Rome and in the Brief 
he five times called Stanislaus by the name of Blessed. 

The news of this honour was received with rapture in 
Poland, and the family of Kostka especially shared in 
the universal joy. Our Saint's father and mother and 
two brothers were then living, though the father and 
Albert, one of his sons, died shortly after. Even before 
the death of his holy mother, Paul gave himself up to 
a life of great prayer, austerity and charity. He even 
begged to be received into the Society of Jesus, though 
then a broken-down old man. The permission was 
granted, but he passed away before he could carry out 
his designs. He had never ceased to lament to the 
very end with bitter tears his cruelty to his holy 
brother. Strangely enough he died on the 13th of 
November, 1605, the day of^ the month afterwards 
chosen for the Saint's feast. The tutor, Bilinski, 
became a priest, and conceived great devotion for his 
holy pupil. He died with the portrait of the holy 
youth before him and St. Stanislaus came to comfort 
him in his agony. 
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In a crisis when Poland, the bulwark of Christendom, 
seemed to be going down before the hordes of the 
Great Turk, the king of that valiant country sent to 
Rome to beg for the skull of St. Stanislaus. The 
Poles had chosen the saint for one of their national 
patrons. The victory of Chocim, in 1621, was attributed 
to the arrival of the precious relic. Nor was this the 
only time when his countrymen owed to his intercession 
their safety in moments of like peril. The great John 
Sobieski held with a small force a post for twenty days 
against a Turkish force fifteen times more numerous 
than his own, and this success he attributed to the in- 
tercession of St. Stanislaus. 

It was on the 1 3th of November that St. Stanislaus* 
remains were translated to the exquisite little church 
where they now repose. In 1726 the holy Dominican, 
Pope Benedict XIII., raised St. Stanislaus with his 
brother Saint, Aloysius Gonzaga, to the highest honours 
of the altar, that of a canonized Saint. 

During the evil days of French invasion a good Canon, 
at great peril to himself, received the precious relics 
from St. Andrea's and carried them for safety to Austria. 
When Pius VI I. came to his own again, the relics were 
restored. But the powers that be have not respected a 
sanctuary hallowed by so many Saints and by the tomb 
of one of the Kings of Savoy, who had laid down his 
crown to become a lay-brother of the Society of Jesus 
in that holy house. The noviciate was pulled down in 
spite of the petitions of the ladies of Poland, and the 
graceful statue and memories of the Saint were transfer- 
led to a new building alongside the church. The skull, 
or at least a portion of it, escaped the perils of the 
revolutionary wars, and this is now the precious treasure 
of the exiled Fathers of the German Province of the 
Society of Jesus. 

May the memory of our brave young Saint be a shield 

to the youth of every land in moments of danger 1 May 

ke intercede for his heroic Fatherland ! And may young 

and old alike follow him in his devotion to Our Lord 

I and in his deep affection for Our Lady ! 
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A LETTER TO TIf INKING PROTESTANTS. 



My dear Protestant Friends, 

You will often ask in 
horror and dismay how it is that Catholics can 
believe this or do that : for instance : " How can 
Catholics put the Virgin Mary on the same level 
with the great * Mediator of God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus ? ' How can they adore 
images of wood or stone ? " and the like. 

Now, questions of this sort remind me very 
forcibly of another which Charles II. of 
England once proposed to some learned men of 
his day. " Why is it," gravely asked the wily 
monarch, "that a live fish weighs less in the 
water than when it is dead r " The puzzled men 
of science scratched their wise heads, and various 
were the learned reasons assigned by them for 
this curious phenomenon. 

At last it suddenly occurred to one of their 
number, that it might be just as well, before 
submitting their answers to the king, to test the 
truth oi the fact. And lo and behold ! on making 
the experiment they found that the live fish 
didn't weigh less in the water ! 
(104) 
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Well, this is just the kind of answer which 
Catholics have to give to many wondering 
questions asked by Protestants about the Catholic 
Faith : 

Bat Catholics DON'T ! 

Let me give a few examples, and in them you 
may find ample reason for suspecting* that a 
similar answer applies to many other questions 
of the kind. 

1. Why do Catholic authorities forbid the 
laity to read the Bible ? 

A nswer. But they DON'T ! 

They do, indeed, forbid something. But what 
is it ? They forbid the printing and circulation 
of translations of the Bible in the native tongue, 
which have not been examined and found correct 
by competent authority. This supervision is a 
condition for publication. 

Now if the Catholic Church really condemned 
Bible-reading, is it likely she would make laws 
for it? The law of England does not lay down 
conditions for forgery, because it wholly con- 
demns it under all circumstances. What can a 
Protestant lover of the Bible find to object to in 
this prohibition to use unauthorized trdiiisldLtion^ ? 
Surely it is highly praiseworthy that the 
Catholic Church should protect her children 
from being fed upon what is not the Word of 
God, but the human adulteration of an ignorant \ 
or designing translator ? 

You can easily test for yourselves whether 
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Catholics are allowed to read the Bible, or not. 
Just go to a Catholic bookseller and ask for one, 
and let me know if you can't get it. You will 
get it : and v/hsityou can buy, that the Catholic 
can buy just as freely (provided he pay§). 

Now don't say, my friends, that this sale is 
carried on in spite of the Catholic authorities. 
This reply will not hold water : for in each of 
these Bibles you will find the ** Imprimatur" or 
"leave to print" of Church authority. Since, 
therefore, Catholic authorities stamp the Bibles 
with the seal of their fullest approbation, what 
answer can be given to your query "why do 
they forbid the spreading of the Bible" except 
this : They Don't ! 

2. Why do Catholics adore the Virgin as 
though she were equal to God? 

Answer. But Catholics DON'T! 

They know quite as well as any Protestant 
that Mary is a mere creature of 6od like the 
rest of us, only far more indebted to the Divine 
bounty and to the merits of the Precious Blood 
of Christ than any other creature, on account of 
the greater gifts which she has received. So 
they would hold it a heinous sin to adore her as 
on a level with God. 

Catholics do honour her, and, in this limited 
sense, worship her, if you will. But God hon- 
oured her first and most by the mouth of His 
angelic messenger Gabriel (St. Luke i. 2%)* 

So subjects honour their Sovereign above all 
others, yet no one accuses them of injuring 
God thereby. 
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Catholics do praise Mary for her excellencies. 
So we do praise men for their great qualities, 
without thereby comparing them with God. We 
praise the master-pieces of great artists, and by 
this honour the artist most. So, too, our praise 
of Mary redounds to the praise of Him who made 
her what she is. 

Catholics do ask Mary to pray for them to our 
Lord. But do we not pray for each other, 
struggling sinners though we still are ?^if we 
don't, we disregard the Bible precept : " Pray ye 
one for another that ye may be saved." (St. James 
V. 5.) " The prayer of the just availeth much." 
(ibid.) We may then surely ask Mary to do for us 
what God has bidden her do, without being told 
that we are making a goddess of her. If the 
^* prayer of the just" is powerful, what must be 
the power of the prayers of her whom the Bible 
declares to be "full of grace" and "blessed 
amongst women." 

Catholics also kneel in prayer to Mary. So 
subjects kneel when presenting petitions to an 
earthly queen ; yet no one thinks they are paying 
Divine worship to the Crown. 

Catholics pay outward marks of reverence to 
statues of our Lady, decorate them with flowers 
and lights, carry them in procession. But so do 
Members of Parliament bow to the Mace ; Con- 
servatives deck the statue of Beaconsfield with 
primroses, and when the Queen's Jubilee was 
celebrated, Protestant Englishmen were seen to 
carry images of Her Gracious Majesty ! You 
may also see her image on the reredos behind 
the altar of Winchester Cathedral. Yet Protes- 
tants see no dishonour to God in all this, nor 
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do they consider it paying Divine worship to 
metal and stone. 

3. How can Catholics pay money to their priest 

for forsfiving them their sins ? 

Answer. Catholics DON'T! 

If you really want to know the truth, ask some 
practising Catholic — a friend perhaps — who act- 
ually goes to Confession : for you don't. He will 
tell you : " I don't pay a farthing." If a Catholic 
accused you Protestants of some wicked practice 
and you replied " Protestants don't," would you 
not expect him to believe you r Would you not 
deem him unreasonable if he still persisted and 
professed to know what Protestants did or did 
not do, better than Protestants themselves ? 
Then deal with others as you would be dealt 
with. 

4. How can Catholics, when they want to do 
somethinfif wrong, fancy that by getting 
an *' Indulgence " from the priest, they may 
lawfully do it? 

A nswer. Catholics DON'T ! 

1. No Catholic supposes that his priest can 
grant any indulgences at all. Even a Catholic 
Bishop has very limited power in the matter. 

2. If you take an indulgence to mean "per- 
mission to commit sin," or, what is just as wide 
of the mark, a kind of white- washing of the 
conscience after committing ity then, my dear 
friends, you have yet to learn what Catholics 
mean by an indulgence. 
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Any one who seeks permission to commit sin, 
clearly wishes to sin — a wish which is a sin in 
itself. Now this sinful intention renders the 
Catholic wholly incapable of gaining an " indul- 
gence " for the act contemplated. No indulgence 
nor a million indulgences — can according to 
Catholic teaching — wipe out t\ve guilt of the least 
venial sin. Should you wish to know more 
about indulgences, consult a Catholic book of 
instruction. 

5. How can Catholics hold that a Pope can do 
no sin, i-e., is '' Infallible ' as they call it ? 

Answer. But Catholics DON'T hold any such 
nonsense ! 

The Pope can sin ; Bishops and priests can 
sin. But, my friends, the " Infallibility " claimed 
for Popes has nothing to do with sinning or not 
sinning. It simply meatis inability to teach 
wrongly, in virtue of special divine assistance 
given to the Head of the Church on earth when 
he settles matters of faith. 

The difference between the two things is 
immense. A magistrate may decide a point of 
law quite rightly, and yet he may violate a point 
of law in private conduct, and be sent to gaol. 

6. Why do Catholics deny salvation to all 
who do not profess the Catholic Faith? 

Answer, Catholics DON'T! 

W'hsit they really hold is this : A man who 
\^ convinced in conscience that the Catholic Faith 
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alone is the way of salvation taught by Christ, 
and declines to walk in it, forfeits salvation. 
So says the Catholic Church, and our Lord said 
just the same : " He that believeth not shall be 
condemned*' (in Protestant Bible "shall be 
damned**) (St. Mark. xvi.i6). A man in the state 
of conscience described, is in open rebellion 
against the will of God clearly known to him. Of 
course he cannot be saved ! " He that doth the 
will of. My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven." 

But Catholics also say: If a man be honestly 
ignorant of the truth of the Catholic Faith, and 
yet repentant of his sins, and sincerely prepared 
to do whatever God requires of him "A^ shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven." It is in this 
sense that Catholics understand the Creed of 
Pius IV., where it says that without the Catholic 
faith ** it is impossible to be saved " — i.e.,, if 
wilfully rejected^ though known to be true. 

Thus applicants for reception into the Catholic 
Church are never asked to believe that all their 
dear departed relatives and friends are lost. 

7. How can I believe what Oatholics tell me 
about their faith, when they hold it lawful 
to lie for the good of the Ohurch, or for 
any othet object they €9i|S|[l4er good ? 

Answer. But Catholics DON'T ! 

Even if a Catholic could gain all England, or 
the whole world, to the Catholic Faith by tell- 
ing one tiny lie.-there is not a Catholic pijCeqt- r* r' 
(whether a Jesuit or ar-y other) who WiPVild^ntJf-^:^,^.. 
forbid him to tell it. 
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The means is not justified by the end. No 
object however holy in itself can ever justify the 
use of unlawful means, nor can the holiness of 
the end in view make them lawful. 

With every kind wish, 
I subscribe myself. 

Yours faithftiUy, 

One Who Doesn't. 

P.S. As you are fair-minded, truth-loving 
men and women, let me give you kindly warning 
not to trust blindly to ** what everybody says " 
about Catholicism. 

Examine for yourselves. You, as Protestants, 
hold that each one should judge for himself in 
religious matters. 

Well, then, all I ask is that you be true to 
your own rule. Ascertain for yourselves what 
Catholics really hold from Catholic sources, and 
not from Protestant tracts or Protestant friends. 
Why should these know more about Catholics 
than Catholics themselves ? When I want to 
know ysYiat you hold, I go to Protestant books or 
people. 

It is not common sense to go to a man's oppon- 
ent for a true account of his character. At least 
one should hear his friends as well. Thus a 
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